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Charles Fletcher Lummis 


E CAME to us a young man, 
H ez a boy, ending his long 

journey from the East, across 
the prairies, the mountains and the 
desert at the frontier city of Los An- 
geles. 

He came like Father Junipero Serra, 
who marched. on foot from San Fer- 
nando College in Mexico to San Diego 
and northward to San Francisco and 
Sonoma. 

There was something akin in these 
two, the stoical, mighty exponent of the 
Franciscan faith, and the youth who 
was destined to extol great Serra’s 
deeds and the deeds of all the daring 
founders of the Christian Catholic mis- 
sions in California. 

History and story tell us that Serra 
was afflicted with a grievous sore on his 
limb and that he took a red-hot iron in 
his hands and burned it out. Then he 
resumed his onward march. 

The young Lummis had broken his 
arm somewhere in the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, on his pedestrian trip 
across the continent. Binding it to his 
body in a crude sling, he marched on. 

I first saw him the day and hour of 
his arrival. General Harrison Gray Otis, 
editor and publisher of the Los Angeles 
Times, had brought him to the office of 
George E. Gard, Sheriff of Los Angeles 
County, where my father was under- 
sheriff, 

The picture of this slender youth 
with the downy moustache on his lip 


and one arm helpless in a sling, will 


always remain with me. 

General Otis was presenting him to 
the Sheriff’s office as the newly-assigned 
reporter for the Times. Charley Lum- 
mis had commenced his work in Cali- 
fornia. Very soon thereafter he became 
City Editor. 

Eagerness to begin, dynamic deter- 
mination to push- ahead, was typical of 
the man. It was the gage of his life’s 
achievement and success. 

hat incident of the broken arm oc- 
curred in 1885. Years afterward when, 
or a time, he became paralyzed, the 
same indomitable will sent him forth on 


By BEN FIELD 


7 following article on Charles F. 
Lummis will be read with interest by 
thousands of his friends and admirers. The 


ed.tor of the article, Ben F. Field of Los 


Angeles, was a close personal friend of Mr. 
Lummis and well qualified to undertake the 
task of interviewing leading men in Los 


Angeles, and also the attendant compilation . 


and portrayal. The story is of gripping in- 
terest. We are indebted to Mr. Field and 
likewise to Maurice Newmark; one of Los 
Angeles’ leading business men.and editor of 
“Sixty. Years in Southern California”; to 
Otheman Stevens of the “Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer” who knew Lummis intimately in his 
newspaper life; to John Steven. McGroarty 
of the.“Green Verdugo Hills”; ta.:Orra 
Eugene Monnette, vice-president of the Bank 
of Italy whose literary, club, and lecture 
work brought him into close association with 
Lummis; to Professor Felix Flugel of the 
University of California; to H. Clay Need- 
ham of Los Angeles and Newhall, who be- 
came acquainted with Lummis in 1889; to 
Impresario L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles; 
to Sam T. Clover, editor of the “Los An- 
geles Saturday Night’; to Joseph Scott of 
Los Angeles; and lastly to his daughter, 
Turbese Lummis Fiske, who still spends part 
of her time at El Alisal. 


About the Time of the Tramp Across 
the Continent 


“horseback in Arizona and New Mexico 


‘to learn from the Cliff Dwellers and 
other Indians. They called him ‘“Kha- 
tay-deh” (Withered branch). But he 
came home to Los Angeles, after three 
years and more, cured of his affliction. 
» Again, in 1911 he became totally 


blind from fever contracted at research 


work in Quirigna, Guatemala. Instead 
of sitting with folded hands, he explored 
New Mexico on horseback on scientific 
and excavating trips. He lectured and 
made many valuable photographs. His 
young son became eyes for him and 
again Mr. Lummis was cured. 

The writer saw him remove his 
bandage one night at the Gamut Club 
and look to the light after long months 
of darkness. 7 | 

Referring to club life associations of 
Mr. Lummis, what a host of guests and 
world-artists and members will recall 
his shouted “Bravo! Bravo!” when 
Schuman-Heink or Mary Garden or 
some other famous star had woven a 
spell over us, enthralled as we were by 
the outpouring of genius! Of Mary 


ioxeGarden he said: ‘There never lived 


a woman with grace of person and car- 
riage which excelled hers!” 

Among Lummis’ lyrical tributes to 
his great artist-friends, we quote the 
following written to Maud Allen, after 
her appearance in special concert March 
5th, 1926, under Philharmonic Orches- 
tra presentation, in Los Angeles: 


AN-TIL-O-PE 


Maup ALLEN—THE GREEK DANCER 

John Keats, awake! Your Grecian Urn 
Is wistful with desire of you! 

Bereft, bewildered—where to turn, 
Save to the cold, white fire of you! 


But Oh my John! To see her now— 
The Soul and Self of Greece restored! 
With love, ecstatically we bow, 
As ‘‘David danced before the Lord!” 


Her form the grace of flame has caught, 
And Wonder wings her feet anew; 

Her face the gamut of her thought— 
Her mind and soul are dancing, too! 
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Nor shall she die! Her Self shall stay, 
Art’s high tradition still increase— 
Of how Maud Allen, in our day, 


Danced back the Golden Age of 


Greece! 

Time will indicate how great was 
this man who walked intimately with 
us. His words and his deeds were rifle- 
accurate. He humanized science. He 
preserved the Mission buildings of 
California. 

One of the illustrations in this article 
shows him with President Roose- 
velt in Washington, after a con- 
ference which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of Lummis to adminis- 
ter justice for the Indians of 
Warner Ranch. 

Another illustration pictures 
the old chair at El Alisal, (Place 
of Sycamores), made by the In- 
dians for Junipero Serra, at San 
Juan Capistrano Mission. This 
chair was given to Dr. Lummis 
by Judge Richard Eagan. Don 
Lummis stands at one side; the 
Duke of Alba, brother of His 
Majesty,. King Alphonso of Spain, 
appears opposite. This photograph 
was taken about two years ago 
when the Duke was in Los An- 
geles. | 

In the photograph of Don Lum- 
mis and his Indian: friends, the 
young woman is Princess Tsianina 
and the elderly man is the Gover- 
nor of Santa Clara Pueblo; San- 
tiago, Rio Grande River, New 
Mexico. 

I call to mind an interesting 
story of the time Theodore Roose- 
velt was in Los Angeles. He had 
considerable difficulty in resisting 
the importunities of the commit- 
tee on arrangements. Finally one day 
he exclaimed: 

“Boys, I am awfully sorry to disap- 
point you, but I’ve got to go over to 
Charley Lummis’ house!” and thereupon 
the President of the United States left 
everything else and went to El Alisal. 

It is altogether fitting that Overland 
Monthly Magazine, founded by Bret 
Harte in 1868 and published continu- 
ously since that date, should honor Dr. 
Lummis. The magazine, Out West, that 
he created and edited, was later con- 
solidated with Overland and the name 
has appeared in the title each month for 


many years now—Charley Lummis’ 


achievement and monument. 


Estimate by Otheman Stevens 
THEMAN STEVENS, of the Los 


Angeles Examiner, has said: 
“Charlie Lummis was a big man; his 
experience here on earth was a great ad- 
venture. 


He walked across the mid-continent 


and at the end of each day he wrote of 
his progress, to the Los Angeles Times. 
He wrote so well that he became its 
City Editor. 


I knew him best as a newspaper man. 
We reported, in those days, in about 
the same spirit that men went to war. 


Charlie tried ‘once to fight a prize 
fighter and the fighter sidestepped and 
set his wife on him. That is the only 
time I ever knew Charlie to be licked. 


Lummis W ith President Roosevelt 


A woman did it. } 

When he was established by work and 
by years, he stepped out of the local 
room and into his own niche he had 
carved in the Hall of Fame. 

Brilliant and erudite, he wrote many 
books, contributed to a long list of mag- 
azines including Puck and Judge, and 
to two great, world encyclopaedias; 
founded Out West Magazine, collected 
a treasure of Indian folklore, and es- 
tablished the Southwest Museum, which 
will last the thousand Biblical years of 
the Nation’s life. 

He found time also to serve in the 
Indian wars, in Arizona. And when the 
fighting was over he became an amigo 
of his foes and lived with them at 
Ysleta. 


His explorations covered the South- 


west and extended through Mexico, 
Central America, Peru and into Chile 
and other South American countries. 
His writing charmed international 
readers. He owed his success to his own 
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efforts and the wise guidance of a father 
who saw him well grounded in his edu- 
cation.* At Harvard he worked as well 
as studied and men like Theodore Roose- 
velt thought none the less of him for 
that. | 

He served and aided the Indians; 
saved the California missions from ruin; 
established himself as an historian, dis- 
coverer, editor, founder, a champion of 
liberty and the oppressed, and won his 
way to the hearts of humanity.” | 


HEN I drove out to see 
~¥¥ Maurice H. Newmark at his 
Los Angeles home of the older 
days, some of my impressions of 
him were confirmed. I found 
him close in town near Westlake 
Park and I fancy this is because 
he loves the place and its prox- 
imity to the heart of the city. 

One’s mental reaction to the 
name, Newmark, is apt to be 
business; but having known him to 
an extent for years I looked fo 
something else. 

And I found it. 

I asked him how he would like 
to be spoken of in my story. 

“As the friend of Charley Lun- 
mis,” he replied. 

He did not discuss that fine 
history, which has gone through 
two editions, “Sixty Years In 
Southern California,” by Harris 
Newmark, of which he and his 
brother, Marco R. Newmark, are 
the editors, except in connection 
with the Lummis Foreword. “We 
all know,” said Mr. Newmark, 
“Charley’s quaint and _ heterodox 
system of capitalization. Well, 
when this Foreword reached us, 
we decided to ask him: for the sake of 
conformity to the rest of the book, to 
drop some of the capitals to lower case. 
His characteristic reply was: ‘You take 
this the way it’s written, or you dont 
get it at all.’” , 

Nor did Mr. Newmark speak of his 
own long life of business and other at- 
tivities, which commands the respect and 
admiration of his fellows. 

There was a large pile of typed car- 
bon sheets at a desk. 

“These make up the diary of Charles 
Fletcher Lummis, covering a long s¢ 
ries of years,” he said. ‘““They are care 
fully kept, intimate, and will greatly 
assist his future biographer.” 4 

For many. years Charley Lummis had | 
sent a weekly carbon copy of this diary | 


* Charles F. Lummis told the author 
that, thanks to his Father’s early trait- 
ing, he could at ten years of age réa 
the Book of Genesis understandingly, 1 
Hebrew. 
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‘to his. friend, Maurice Newmark. I 


looked over. some of. the pages. A Saint 


Matthew, a Victor Hugo, an Abraham 


Lincoln could not have written more 
beautifully about friends and loved ones 
and the: happenings of little children. 
Such a diary David might have written 
for Jonathan. 

Yes, Maurice Newmark and Char- 
ley Lummis were indeed friends. And 
this man of the house of Newmark, with 


his courtesies and kindly manners, re- 


called the days of the Dons and the 
Haciendas of California.. 


. [picked up a beautifully bound vol- 


ume. “It is the working copy of A 
Bronco Pegasus,” said he. I turned the 


typed leaves, thumbed by Charley Lum- 


mis himself and: inside I read: “To 
Maurice H. Newmark, Staunchest and 
Truest, with Love -and Gratitude. 
Charles F. Lummis, November 4, 1928.” 
The gift was made just a few days 
before death called him, but the hand- 
writing was firm and pictured 
Charley Lummis almost as a 


soon-approaching death he told me, with 
a twinkle in his eye, that he did not fear 
death at all but only that it might not 
be granted him to finish three major 
tasks which were at that moment spon- 
taneously conceived : 

“First, a new edition of the Spanish 
Pioneers for which he had originally 
been decorated by the King of Spain; 
next, a volume of his poems to which 
he gave the very original title, A Bronco 
Pegasus, and finally an entirely new and 
important volume of some 140,000 
words entitled Flowers of our Lost Ro- 
mance, soon to be published by Hough- 
ton-Miffin & Co. | 

“During all of this time Charley con- 
tinued his ‘Noises’ at El] Alisal. These 


-were much like the European salons of 


a century ago. On Sunday nights many 
of the distinguished artists and person- 
ages of two continents were welcomed. 
It was typical of the host that the hum- 
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more or less as follows: ' 
‘Maurice Newmark, there are so 
many things in this world which I un- 
derstand and to which I can devote my 
energy that I need not consider prob- 
lems that are beyond my comprehension. 


‘I may say this however,’ he continued, 


‘If there is no life after this one, God 
owes me no apologies for having put me 
on earth, for I have had a right merry 
existence and am still having it.’ 

‘This he said to me, in the face of 
being ill, emaciated and with the sight 
of one eye gone and inability to work 
almost upon him. 

‘His intimates knew that all creeds 
were alike to him, and loved him for 
his catholicity. 

“One day we were discussing the ad- 
vent of the Indian on the North Ameri- 
can Continent; and while talking about 
the Adamic theory that the Red, Man 
camie from Asia, he trenchantly ex- 
claimed: ‘God would not be the kind 

of a Deity I think He is, if He 
could not create man in more 


photograph. 

“When did you first meet 
him?” I asked. 

“First in 1894, and some 
years later our intimacy grew 
apace when with other gentle- 
men I helped him realize one 
of his pet ambitions, that of 
erecting the fine building now 
housing the important exhibits 
of the Southwest Museum.” 


“And that reminds me,” I 
said, of the story you told at 
the Lummis Night at the 
Gamut Club over a year ago.” 

Maurice Newmark smiled: 
It seemed that he had at first 
objected to the large debt which 
Mr. Lummis was willing to 
assume on the property to build 
the Museum. ‘Where is all 
this money to come from!” pro- 
tested Mr. Newmark. 


“To Hell with the money!” 
exclaimed Lummis—‘“We will 
have the building!” 

It is hardly necessary to 
State that this was the exclama- 
tion of a great soul, not the 
irresponsible words of a pro- 
moter. Charley Lummis had a 
vision of this unique Museum, 
with its debt paid, and he beheld pro- 
phetically. 

“Charles F. Lummis” said Mr. New- 
mark, “had a strong, masterful person- 
ality. His brain was a veritable The- 
Saurus, which determined a virile, epi- 
grammatic style. His sentences sometimes 
came like bullet fire. I never knew him 
to tell a lie or even to insinuate what 
was not true. He was too big a man. 

After the laboratory indicated his 


than one place. I believe He 
put the Indian right here where 
he wanted him!’ 

“Who shall say that Charley 
Lummis did not speak the 
truth? 

“On the one hand he was as 
keen as a blade, on the other as 
simple as a sage of old. He 
loved his friends and hated no 
one. He had less conceit than 
any man I ever met and this 
was exemplified in his ‘In Miti- 
gation’—such is the title of his 
introduction ‘to the ‘Bronco 
Pegasus.’ 

“Many times I besought him 
to write his autobiography, but 
this important task was de- 
ferred, perhaps from sheer mod- 
esty. | 

“It is noteworthy that he al- 
ways walked out to the auto 
when I took my departure and 
this courtesy he invariably ex- 
tended to others. 

“He particularly loved the 
eucalyptus trees of El Alisal and 
would often comment on their 


Lummis and Indian Friends 


ble aspirant was made to feel at home. 

‘“‘And here we are reminded that Char- 
ley Lummis kept open house and a seat 
at his hospitable board for all who might 
come. In the good old days there was 
ever ready the California wine for those 
who chose to partake. 

‘The last time I saw my dear friend 
Lummis,I put this query to him: ‘Have 
you ever given any consideration to the 
future state?’ to which his reply was 


beauty. 

“The loyalty and devotion 
which he inspired were remark- 
able. As an instance let me say 
that Henry Herbert Knibbs, the author, 
gave up a year of his life to hard work, 
helping Mr. Lummis, whose eye-sight 
had failed him cruelly. 

‘“‘Even on my last visit he was true to 
form: wishing to lend me two heavy 
volumes which were on the floor above, 
he insisted, even in his sadly-weakened 
state, on bringing them down, and would 
brook no interference with this plan. 

“During one of our Sunday afternoon 
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tete-a-tetes he said to me: ‘Maurice,’ 
which he always pronounced in the 
French fashion, ‘you know that I am 
not much given to conventionalities, and 
therefore do not feel like thinking of a 
formal funeral any more than I always 
have cared to obey the dictates of the 
fashion-plate of dress. And so I leave it 
to you to see that I am placed between 
two redwood boards, covered with 
an Indian blanket and, thus situ- 
ated, cremated.’ 

“This wish was scrupulously 
carried out and, as we bore away 
this great, gifted and lovable man, 
we could but feel that the soul 
departed from El Alisal.” 


John Steven McGroarty’s 
Message 


OWN from the “Green Ver- 

dugo Hills,” came thought-in- - 
cluding lines on Charles F. Lum- 
mis from John Steven McGroarty. 
There was a love between these 
two, the author of The Mission 
Play and the author of the Spanish 
Pioneers, and it shall endure for 
it is a part of eternity. Mr. Mc- 
Groarty said: Because he was so 
vivid in life, it seems strange to 
write of him, now that he is done 
with life forever. It seems strange 
to think of him as being no longer 
here. He was-so tenacious, and 
held on to the things of life with 
such a strong grip. I cannot ima- 
gine him to be somewhere else 
than here. 

I often wonder if he is somewhere 
else, or if it be that there is just an end 
to him. I am not sure, but I am inclined 
to believe that he had not much faith in 
a life hereafter. He never would just 
say that he didn’t believe it, but I al- 
ways got the impression that he had 
grave doubts about it. The fact was, I 
think, that his mind was poised to wait 
and see. And not to be afraid, no mat- 
ter which way it might prove out. 


If those of us who are convinced both 
through faith and such reason as we can 
command that there is another life after 
this, then the most interesting thought 
in my mind concerning Lummis is where 
is he now, and what is he doing there? 

One thing I would be sure of, and 
that is that if in that other life of free 
disembodied spirits we are at liberty to 
choose our own company, Lummis made 


no haste to ‘“‘meet up” with Socrates and > 


the sages, with Homer, Herodotus and 
the historians, or with Euclid and the 
mathematicians. And yet, if you did not 
know him as well as I knew him, you 
would judge me to be mistaken in my 
conclusion. 

The work that a man does in life is 
one thing; where his heart was, is an- 


other thing. For instance, I think that 
when dear old Mr. Rockefeller finds 
himself in the Other World, he will 
pass up oil magnates and financiers as 
though they were white chips, although 


‘here and now he is the king of them all. 


I don’t think Henry Ford will bother 
about gas engines, but will trapesy 
around heaven after old fiddlers. 


Lummis and Duke of Alba by Junipero Serra Chair 


If we could get a look at Charles F. 
Lummis now we would find him fra- 
ternizing with the ghosts of the Spanish 
Californians who used to make merry 
at fiestas. He would be singing old Span- 
ish love songs, strumming a guitar. He 
would be chattering with them in their 
own tongue, happier in their company 
than he could be in any other. 

His heart went out to these people, 
and their hearts took him in as though 
he were their own and to the manner 
born. No man ever underwent a more 
complete metamorphosis than this her- 
editary New Englander transplanted to 
California and the Spanish Southwest. 

If ‘heaven is what it ought to be, we 
shall have there our heart’s desire. We 
shall go the way we always want to go. 


We shall all be wise, at last. 


Well, anyway, Charles F. Lummis 
was a unique personage. He had lots of 
brains and a poet’s soul. And, as I was 
saying, he was happiest when the song 
went round and there was a toast to 


-quafft in musical Castilian or the patois 


of Mexico and the South. 


I hope it is still that way with him, 
somewhere on another planet with old 
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friends to greet him and where he waits 
for other old friends to come. 


Notable Achievements Cited by Orra 
Eugene Monnette 


CALLED on Mr. Orra Eugene 

Monnette, vice president of the Bank 
of Italy. As president of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, I knew he had 
been intimately associated with 
Mr. Lummis and that a bond of 
friendship existed between them. 
Indeed they had much in common 
and Mr. Monnette’s literary and 
club and lecture work brought him 
into close comradeship with Dr. 
Lummis. The following tribute 
would have been amplified had 
space permitted: 

“CHARLES FLETCHER 
LUMMIS, esteemed litterateur, 
librarian and citizen of Los An- 
geles, noted among men and wo- 
men of letters, and beloved of his 
fellows and associates, died in Los 
Angeles, November 25, 1928. 
Mr. Lummis, son of Henry and 
Harriet Waterman Lummis, was 
born in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
March 1, 1859. 

He received his education at 
Harvard University, from which 
institution he graduated in 1881, 
later receiving his A. B. degree in 
1906. 

He was a prominent American 
author, poet, story-teller, historian 
and_ lexicographer, his literary 
work covering wide fields of inter- 
est. He was City Editor of the Los 
Angeles Times from 1885 to 1887; 
founder and editor of the Out West 


Magazine; was a voluminous contrib- 


utor to periodicals in both prose and 
verse, and author of many books, the. 
most notable of which are: 

Some Strange Corners of our Coun- 
try, Land of Poco Tiempo, A Tramp 
Across the Continent, and Spanish Pio- 
neers.* 

He was deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the American Indian, having at 
one time lived for a period of five years 
in the Indian Pueblo of Ysleta, New 
Mexico, learning the Indian languages 
and customs, and was one of the fore- 
most authorities on the customs, culture 
and language of this people, for whom 

* Mr. Lummis also wrote Mesa, 
Cajfion and Pueblo, Pueblo Indian Folk 
Stories, The Enchanted Burro, The 
Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, My Friend 
Will, A New Mexico David, Some 
Strange Corners of Our Country, The 
King of the Broncos, Spanish Songs of 
Old California, Benavides, Birch Bark — 
Poems, The Awakening of a Nation, 
The Right Hand of the Continent, As 
I Remember, A Bronco Pegasus, and 
Flowers of Our Lost Romance. 
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he later founded the Sequoia League for 


their betterment. 
He was also intimately concerned 


with the preservation of the historic 


landmarks of California, especially the 
old Spanish Missions, and in 1895 
founded the Landmarks League in the 
interest of this work. | 


Mr. Lummis was a wide traveler and > 


archaeologist, covering the entire South- 
west, Mexico and South America while 
engaged in archaeological research, and 
at one time walked from Cincinnati to 
Los Angeles, purely for the pleasure, a 
distance of some 3500 miles. He was 
founder of the Southwest Society, Arch- 
aeological Institute of America; life 
member of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, and founder of the South- 
west Museum in 1907. 

Mr. Lummis was also recognized as 
an authority on the subject of Spanish- 
American history. He was a member of 
the Hispanic Society of America, of the 
Royal Academy of Spain, and was 
knighted by the King of Spain in recog- 
nition of his services in Spanish-Ameri- 
can matters, literary and historical. 

Besides his literary work, he made a 
very valuable contribution in his preser- 
vation of some 400 Spanish-American 
folk-songs, together with 500 
songs of the American Indian, 
through phonograph records, 
which were later transcribed 
and published. 

He was librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library from 
June, 1905 to March, 1910, 
and during this period, through 
his real scholarship, he laid the 
foundation of a splendid collec- 
tion of source and secondary 
books bearing on the history of 
California, the Southwest, and 
Mexico and Spain. These vol- 
umes cover the whole field of 
interest, literary, historical and 
philological, and form a collec- 
tion surpassed in the State only 
by the Bancroft Library and 
the State Library. | 

While he was librarian, Mr. 
Lummis aroused in the hearts 
of all who served under him a 
real affection; an affection 
earned by his ready sympathy 
and unfailing consideration. 

He leaves four children — 
Bertha Lummis-Busch, Turbese 
Lummis-Fiske, Quimu Jordan 


Lummis, and Keith Lummis, Charles F. Lummis Six Weeks Before His Death 


who with his many friends and 
associates are now called upon 

to mourn his passing and to record in 
permanent language the full expression 
of affection and bereavement. 

Honors ‘achieved and qualities of ge- 
nius make it fitting and proper that the 


love and labor of Mr. Charles Fletcher 
Lummis for his fellow-men, his native 
land, for her institutions and for the 
principles of American citizenship should 
be forever memorialized.” 


A Man of Courage and Genius Says 
Professor Felix Flugel 


F DR. LUMMIS has written in a 


charming way, and who can deny it 
-—then Felix Flugel-of the University 


of California has discoursed happily 
about the man and his work: 

He says: 

“Rarely do we find a man with the 
courage and intellectual capacity of the 
late Charles Fletcher Lummis. No stu- 
dent of the Southwest has been more 
indefatigable in his labors than he. Rich 
in contacts with humanity, his works 
convey a breath of real genuineness—as 
the very titles of some of his writings 
would indicate—Strange Corners of 
Our Country, A Tramp Across the 


Continent, The Gold Fish of Gran 


Chimu, The Land of Poco Tiempo and 
others, equally delightful. With enthu- 
siasm he described what his observing 
eyes had seen. 

‘The Truly Clever,’ wrote Lummis 
in the Foreword to The Enchanted 


Burro, ‘know enough to make books of 
a country by a few days of Pullman and 
hotel—or even by skimming the public 
library at home, without the bother and 
expense of travel at all. 
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‘But the few Dullards now left can 
arrive in Knowledge only by plodding; 
not ‘as on wings of eagles’ and Inspira- 
tion but by the drudgery of learning.’ 


‘It has taken more than twenty-five 
arduous years to beat into me what 
little I hope I know about the Frontiers 
of the Three Americas. To learn sev- 
eral new languages and digest. innumer- 
able old chronicles was but one side of 
the task; everywhere, and among many 
peoples, I had to win slow adoption 
from Stranger to Friend; to travel foot- 
sore or saddleweary; to share their beds, 
their feasts, their famine, their speech, 
their ideas, their pleasures and their 
hardships—in fact, to live their life. 
And it was Life—Human and warm 
even at its rudest.’ 


threatened with blindness he 
faced the catastrophe with the same 


spirit of adventure which had carried 
him into unexplored regions of our con- 
tinent. In his many writings one finds 
no words more typical of the man than 
his refreshing message (dated Los An- 
geles, November 1, 1912) addressed to 
his many friends, written after a long 
struggle to regain his eyesight. ‘Here’s 
looking at the world!’ Lummis wrote, 
‘And particularly at them I love—and I 
don’t care who knows it! 

After 15 months of total 
blindness, I begin to see again; 
not much, but a darned sight 
better than nothing. And I in- 
tend to get Ali my eyes back, 
in time. The friendly bandage 
still tempers the sunlight, but I 
can now peep from under. ‘Old 
Son’ Quimu has led me by the 
hand faithfully and well, all 
this time; but now I can find 
my own way: The dark is an- 
other world, and I had fun ex- 
ploring it. I was never lonely 
in that long Night—for Memo- 
ry and Friendship had hung my 
Attic with Pictures of Gold— 
but the Glory of the Dawn! 

‘Hooray for the Man that 
invented “Things to see with’— 
and God that gave us Love and 
Nerve.’ 

“One who could write as 
Lummis did in this charming 
note is possessed of genius and 
will long be remembered.” 


A Daughter’s Touching 
Reminiscences 


T IS eminently fitting that 

the touch of womanhood 

in these tributes to Charley 

Lummis should come from his daughter, 

Turbese Lummis Fiske, who still spends 

part of her time at El Alisal. Friendly 

report has it that she will write the 
biography of her distinguished Father. 
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How interesting she could make it 
may be judged by a perusal of her lov- 
ing and entrancing story. 

She writes as follows: 

He was such a spirited Santa Claus 
—whiskers, rubicund cheeks, red knick- 
ers and all; could a child ask for more? 
What a marvel he made of Christmas— 
anticipation; turkey; and beauty for a 
Christmas tree! 

In this, as in all else, he was not con- 
tent to be other than original; not for 
the sake of maintaining a difference, but 
because he was of those that Think 
Otherwise. His Christmas tree 
was no stiff and sawdusty fir, 
but that most graceful of Cali- 
fornia exotics, the pepper. 
Down to the last, the tree was 
his delight, and the ceremonies 
that went with it. To him, the 
staunch old holidays of our peo- 
ple, Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Fourth of July, were Meant to 
Celebrate. 

How many hours he spent 
putting Christmas on the feath- 
ery branches of a pepper tree; 
what tinsel and what red and 
green and gold shone among the 
candles when at last the secret 
doors were opened wide! How 
many rockets shot upward to 
the stars, how many pinwheels 
and Roman candles gave off 
their fairy fire under his master 
touch on the Fourth! 

I wonder what he himself 
found in it all; was it to see 
our child eyes open wide; or 
was it the Little Boy in him 
too, seeking the magic formula? 

And then there was the fire- 
light hours, when Touselhead, 
wrapped in a blanket of Peru- 
vian llama-hair, would harken 
to “Horatius At The Bridge” and other 
stirring lays. He had a so-dramatic gift 
of expression, a voice that gave you the 
emotion and the scene. Blood tingled 
and breath quickened to the marching 
of the legions and the thunder of the 
fray. 

And then, to a child, the magic of the 
expeditions. 

He took me with him everywhere; 
to call upon a President, to bail a rec- 
reant retainer out of jail; to buy a rose- 
bush or to cross a continent. To my 
childish thought he seemed silent, 
bronzed, and the Source of Power. He 
taught—and practiced—stoicism. By the 
time “Papa’s Comfort” was six, he had 
taught me to tramp New Mexico all 
day without a drink of water, with only 
a pebble under my tongue. Hand in 
hand (and small legs twinkling furi- 
ously to keep up with those so striding 
ones) we traversed leagues of the South- 
west, offices, sidewalks, ruins, canons, 


prairies, lava mountains. And every- 
where and always alive,—not just 
merely breathing, but Taking Things 
In. Men who had lost, or never learned, 
the art of being quick to existence, were 
to him objects for scorn. 

Endlessly strong he seemed, and proud 
of his strength. Many of the times he 
would perform some feat other men 
could not do, just for the joy of the 
achieving. He loved to work with his 
hands, and he never seemed to pause 
in sawing, hammering, hewing, trund- 
ling the wheelbarrow, rolling huge 


A Corner of El Alisal, Lummis’ Home 


boulders to fit in to the concrete of the 
home he built. Memory yields no pic- 
ture of an idle hour. If he were sitting, 
one felt that that mind was going on, 
planning, conceiving, evaluating; devel- 
oping every minute. | 

And it was so in play. Play was not 
to him some idle pastime; it was expres- 
sion. He loved singing. He had a beau- 
tiful voice; and in sheep-camp or gra- 
cious hacienda, on the high-road or in 
camp-meeting, he had gathered the most 
astonishing collection of songs. Hymns, 
college glees, folksongs, and the witty 
and lovely music of the Spaniard, would 
pour from him by the hour. Even at 
the end he had hundreds—perhaps thou- 
sands of songs, word-perfect, at his com- 
mand. 

When he was 40 or so he learned the 
chords of the key of G on the guitar. 
Every evening thereafter meant music. 
Romantic, strange, and rich those nights 
must have seemed to an unaccustomed 
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visitor whose home evening did not per- 
haps go beyond the evening paper and 
the easy chair. 

It is good to think that his love for 
music continued even to the last. The 
guitar was played by the bedside, and 
the song, “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” brought 
him out of some. silent otherwhere in 
which his spirit was adventuring. The 
singing was very low, but it reached 
him. Suddenly came his voice, just as 
strong and clear and unfaltering as in 
the old days. 

Not many hours later he 
crossed the frontier. But this | 
know. Song went with him.” 


Record of An Epochal 
Meeting 

HE HONORABLE H. 

CLAY NEEDHAM, of 

Los Angeles and Newhall, high 

in the councils of the Prohibi- 

tion party of the United States, 
gave me the following: 

“The writer of this tribute 
formed the acquaintance of 
Charley Fletcher Lummis in 
1889, while making the trip 
from Kansas to California with 
his wife for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a home in Los An- 
geles County. 

On leaving Kansas City, | 
secured two opposite sections of 
the Pullman, and one of the 
berths was unoccupied. Arriv- 
ing at Albuquerque, the con- 
ductor came to me and said: 
‘I see you are the owner of a 
section that is but partly occu- 
pied. I have a man whom | 
would like very much to accom- 
modate. Will you allow him 

to use your vacant berth?’ I re- 
plied: ‘Do you know the gentleman and 
can you guarantee that he will be a 
pleasant person with whom to travel? 
He said: ‘I know him well and can 
assure you that you will not only find 
him entertaining, but he is the best in- 
formed man on the Southwest to be 
found in the United States.’ ‘Send him 
in,’ said I, ‘and we will add him to 
our party. 

“A few moments later the porter came 
with his baggage and was followed by a 
rather small man whose left arm was 
dangling at his side and his left foot 
dragging along the floor. He was evi- 
dently suffering from a stroke of para- 
lysis. Clad in a faded suit of corduroy, 
he wore a typical cowboy hat, and 4 
strap crossed his breast from the right 
shoulder. Underneath the dangling arm 
hung the accompaniment of almost 
every Western man of that period, the 
forty-five revolver. 
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“My wife and I exchanged glances. 
After adjusting himself in his seat, he 
looked up and said: ‘Now I would like 
to know to whom I am indebted for 
my comfort.’ I replied: ‘My name is 
Needham, and we are on our way to 
California.” He responded: ‘My name 
is Lummis and I live in Los Angeles, 
but I have been spending some time 
with the Indians at Ysleta.’ 

“Not C. F. Lummis, the author of 
Quitos’ Nugget,’ remarked my wife, 
with an inflection that plainly said, I 
know you can not be the party. He 
modestly replied: “Yes, I wrote that 
tale.’ 

“During the remainder of that jour- 
ney the foundation was laid for a friend- 
ship which was to grow stronger with 
each passing season for two score years. 

“He was somewhat eccentric in his 
manner and dress and had no great 
regard for the formal rules of etiquette. 
His measure of men and women seemed 
to be gauged by their intelligence and 
their aspirations for a higher and better 
standard of living. 


“During these days of association on 
the train we discussed the shame of 
allowing the old Mission buildings to 
fall into decay, a fact I had observed 
on a former visit to the state. I told 
him it was not a religious sentiment with 
me, for I was a Protestant, but that 
that these institutions had proved the 
possibilities of both soil and clime, and 
should be kept intact by the public and 
preserved for the benefit of those who 
were to come after us. I found him to 
be an enthusiast on the subject and a 
short time afterward, when he had ma- 
tured his plans for action, I was proud 
to join him as a charter member of the 
Old Landmarks Club; and later in the 
formation of the local branch of the 
National Archaeological Society, which 
grew into the Southwest Museum. He 
was intensely interested in scientific pur- 
suits, the writing of books and articles 
for magazines, yet he was one of the 
most approachable of men and possessed 
of a lovable personality. 


“His great heart went out to every 
unfortunate and afflicted person, regard- 
less of race or condition. Perhaps no 
individual has striven harder to perpe- 
tuate the historic record of the Indian 
inhabitants of this Continent. 


His was a democratic viewpoint 


ounded by no geographical lines, race, 
or creed. 


“He believed in a beneficent God 
Whose records of love and wisdom he 
read in every chasm, gorge, cliff and 
mountain butte; in every lava strewn 
summit and crater; and his sensitive 
‘ar ever caught the eternal chords of 
music as sung by rippling stream and 
Waterfall, or that were breathed by sigh- 


ing winds through the branches of the 
forests. 

“T shall ever cherish the hours I spent 
with him in that rambling home, builded 
by his own hands in the Arroyo Seco. 
It is well that this home nestles close to 
the foot of the hill on which stands the 
great Museum building with its accum- 
ulated collection of historic treasures. 
The gathering of these objects and the 
building of the Southwest Museum itself 
are due to his tireless energy and sacri- 
fice of time, of effort, and even of life 
itself, for he was literally worn away by 
his ceaseless efforts to serve others. 

‘“‘He has gone out from among us for- 
ever, and we shall never see his like 
again. 

“May those of us who remain gather 
strength and courage from his example 
to meet the duties and responsibilities 
devolving upon us, as he met those 
which destiny and the age brought to 
him.” 


Graphic Portrayal in Pen Picture 

MPRESARIO L. E. BEHYMER 

leaned back in his chair in that dy- 
namic den of his in The Auditorium 
and exclaimed: 

“Charley Lummis was the breath of 
the old frontier, the loyal and under- 
standing friend of the Indian! 

“His home was his castle, almost a 
feudal castle; but the hospitality there 
was unbounded. He had a merry wit, a 
keen repartee, a remarkable memory. 
Recognized by the press of the world 
for his research work and literary at- 
tainments, he was decorated by sover- 
eigns of Europe for his achievements. 
He sang the songs of the Indians, col- 
lected their folk lore and that of the 
Spaniard and gave to us monumental 
history. The guests and members of 
our clubs of the West loved him. 


A Corner of the Big Room 
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“We recall many nights at the Gamut 
Club of Los Angeles when his eloquence 
and inspiration made the hours memor- 
able. Who can forget that evening when 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez addressed the 
club in Spanish and Charley Lummis 
translated the stirring talk! There were 
an hundred such occasions when the wit 
and the appeal of Charley was dominant. 


‘“‘We miss him, we miss his cheery 
voice, his crown of whitened hair! The 
old sombrero, the corduroy trousers, 
the lace-drawn shirt and the red serape. 
Charley, you know, would not wear 
formal dress; but we loved him in his 
distinctive costume. 


“He left us on his last, great adven- 
ture; but wherever he is we know he 
will be the cavalier and the ideal of 
justice and truth.” 


Characterized As Seer and Prophet 
AM T. CLOVER, editor of the Los 
Angeles Saturday Night, has said 
that Mr. Lummis was the Seer, the 
Prophet in Literary Israel. 


“What fine scorn he had for the 


freakish literary fads posing as modern 
thought! 


“He entertained a profound respect 
for his Art. Poetry to him was not beau- 
tiful unless it was singable. 


**Don Carlos’ Lummis, as his inti- 
mates loved to designate him, once ob- 
served: ‘You can sing (or chant) Ho- 
mer, Vergil and Milton and the Psalms 
of David, as well as every lyric and 
every true poem or true verse.’ 

“‘What an alert mind was his! How 
he sensed the dramatic qualities in a bit 
of prose or poetry! 

“We recall his advent in Chicago. He 
was clad in picturesque corduroys, with 
a gaily-hued Navajo belt. As we pa- 
raded along Michigan Avenue, Don 
Carlos was the cynosure of all eyes. He 
flipped out his steel and flint and struck 
a spark for a cigarette. 

“Acknowledging his researches in 
Spanish-American history, the King of 
Spain bestowed on him ‘Comendador con 
placa de la Real Orden de Isabel la 
Catolica.’ 

“Who of us of the older generation 
can forget his unceasing work in behalf 
of the evicted Indians of Warner’s 
Ranch! This and other similar efforts 
of his will live in the appreciation of 
men. 


“In contemplating activities, barely 
hinted at in this interview, I mentally 
bow my head in recognition of great- 


A dramatic happening was told me by 
Maurice H. Newmark: 
At the last, within a few days of his 
passing, Charley Lummis reverted to his 
(Continued on Page 223) 
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men’s Dress 


By Lucien LABAUDT 


UCIEN LABAUDT is of Paris 

and San Francisco. He is a well 

known artist and has had his paint- 
ings hung in the Salon d’Antonne and 
other equally famous exhibitions. To the 
designing of women’s garments he 
brings the competence of the artist; he 
clothes the body with as much care as 
he paints it. 

A woman’s dress—a skyscraper — 
these two things are far apart, yet both 
are blossoms on that strong, that vigor- 
ous, that solid branch of modern art 
called Cubism. Both result from the ef- 
fort of modern artists to make manifest 
that beauty which lies in the necessary 
-and the useful. Both reflect the sim- 
plicity and the sincerity which is the 
real keynote of our present life. 

In the age of Victoria, the dress of 
a woman was an external thing, a cover- 
ing or an ornament added unto her. It 
was designed not only for her mind and 
spirit, but for her very anatomy. If the 
woman did not fit the style; so much 
the worse for the woman. She was 
squeezed, strapped, banded in with 
strong whalebone until she did. If she 
were seized with the “vapours” and 
fainted as a protest of stifling nature— 
so much the more feminine. 


' A style called “panniers,” taken from 
the side-baskets of a donkey and ad- 
justed to the female form, swelled out 
the hips of woman to balloon-like pro- 
portions. A horrible contraption called 
the “bustle” exaggerated mightily that 
part of the anatomy least worthy of ex- 
aggeration. If the actual woman be- 
neath had followed the curves of her 
dress she would have been a monster. 


All this distorting, emphasizing, mak- 
ing outre and strange the body of wom- 
an called attention to it in no uncertain 
tones. Legs, arms, neck—things in 
themselves simple, human, beautiful and 
useful—were made distinctly sexual by 
the obvious hiding of them. Everyone 
recalls the story of the class of art stu- 
dents who turned their backs on their 
nude model and rushed to the window 


to catch sight of the ankle of 
a girl whose skirts were being 
lifted by a satyrish breeze. 
Such is the psychology of 
concealment. 

But in the age of vigorous 
Victoria, woman was poured 


no more arbitrarily into the 


mold of fashion than into the 
mold of life itself. She was 
“set”, like a bit of bright 


glass, in the mosaic of the ~ 


family. She was part of the 
“home”. Her dress reflected 
her static existence. 

But, with the coming of 
the twentieth century, the 


emphasis shifted from the 


family to the individual, for 
both men and women. But 
for woman the change was 
more dramatic for it was 
more profound. She gained, 
in a mere second of history, 
economic, political, and to a 
certain extent, social free- 
dom. One of her first acts 
was to stand in the market- 
place, laughing, and shed her 
clothes. She shed her ruffles, 
her ribands, her corsets; she 
shed the yards of waste ma- 
terial that impeded her legs; 
she shed her flannel petti- 
coats, her knitted petticoats, 
her starched petticoats; she 
shed—O, final horror—her 
hair! Indeed, woman seemed 
in a very frenzy to tear away 
all that was unessential and 
get down to her real self. 
The shedding of her clothes 
was perhaps the symbol of 
the shedding of her fetters. 

Of course all this shedding 
caused a terrible uproar. 
“What is the wild thing do- 
ing?” asked the more belated 
portion of the population, 
“Shedding her womanhood! 
Shedding her immemorial 
femininity!’ They thought 
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that women’s charm, like Samson’s strength, 
lay perhaps in her hair, and that there might 
be some sort of esoteric connection between true 
femininity and very long skirts. 

All women today look more free, more youth- 
ful, more beautifully buoyant. The process of 
de-clothing still goes on to some extent. Stock- 
ings are beginning to go into the discard and 
where the season permits, the backs of dresses 
are cut down to expose the skin to the bene- 
ficent violet rays of the sun. In California, 
especially, the girls in their free, short dresses 
resemble the girls of ancient Sparta. Indeed 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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POWER 


The city of today shows strength and beauty 


adapted to use. | 
From a wood-block by Howard Cook, Ameri- 


can artist. 
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leaped over the wooden gate 

and shot down the track of the South- 
ern Pacific after the fast retreating 
train. He could almost touch the ob- 
servation car, but in another instant it 
was yards away. Faster and faster he 
ran. Smaller and smaller the rear lights 
of the Golden State Limited. 
Finally a faint whistle died away in 
the endless ranges of Arizona hills with 
a mournful decresendo. 

“Damn! Damn!” 

With savage intensity he kicked with 
a straw-slippered: foot the steel. rails 
which had carried the train, his clothes, 
and his baggage into the realm of civili- 
zation whither he was bound. Between 
kicks he swore. 

Drip... . ... dtip.. . . came 
faintly from a distance. 

“That cursed olla!” he muttered. 
“The cause of everything.” 

It had all begun because T. W. (as 
he was called by his friends) had _ be- 


ee AMN!” 
Thompson Wells Kenyon 


come thirsty, had pulled a pair of Palm | 


Beach trousers over his pajamas, and 
had drifted out onto the back platform 
to wait in the heat until they iced again 
at midnight. | 

The train had stopped, apparently for 
no reason. He sat in the dead stillness 
of the August night looking at sparse 
sage brush lighted by a crescent moon. 
Out of the utter silence had come the 
sound of faint dripping. He slipped 
over the side to the ground. A Mexican 


water jug he knew from pictures to 


be an olla was hanging from a clump of 
trees and letting crystal drops seep 
through its brown sides. He had tipped 
the olla and drunk his fill. 

Then the train, suddenly, without 
warning, had departed westward, leav- 
ing T. W. Kenyon, New York broker, 
In straw slippers and pajamas, stranded 
on the desert somewhere between the 


- Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. 


He loathed heat and dust and trav- 
eling! Back toward the olla he went in 
listless disgust. Where there was an olla 
there might be a house. And as he shuf- 
fled forward in his illfitting footgear 
quite suddenly a house jumped _ into 
view—a long, low, adobe structure. T. 
Ww. walked toward it and saw a light 
sifting through a doorway across the 
patio. As he looked the candle light 
went out. He started across the stone- 
Paving of the patio. 


A sharp click from somewhere 


_ Sounded out suddenly like a pistol shot. 


Moon Magic 
By HELENA Munn REDEUILL 


It was a doorlatch lifting. T. W. 
called: 

“Hello!” 

Someone grunted in reply. A night- 
shirted figure shambled across the patio 
into the moonlight. 

T. W. stood still as the figure—seen 
to be a middle-aged Mexican workman 


-—came closer to him. 


“My train left me behind. Guess I'll 
have to ask you for a place to sleep.” 
The Mexican merely motioned T. 


FREEDOM. 


When Independence Day was won, 

A jewel slipped from England’s crown 
Whose wondrous light had scarce begun 
When Independence Day was won. 
But Freedom’s light, while swift sands 

run, 

Shines on and never shall go down. 
When Independence Day was won, 

A jewel slipped from England’s crown. 
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W. to follow him across the patio. He 
opened a door, lit a candle, and pointed 
to a bed in the middle of the room. 
Still in silence he went out through the 
screen door. 

“Might have said ‘Good night’, any- 
how,” exclaimed T, W. under his 
breath. The room was large with deep- 
set windows and a doorway. The bed, 
a huge four-poster, was draped in clean 
white linen. T. W. glanced at his sur- 
roundings, blew out the candle and 
dropped, like a weighted dummy, on 
his bed. 

Ages later he sat up in bed suddenly. 
The air was heavy with the scent of 
New England lilac trees in May ...a 
strange odor for the Arizona desert. And 
he was sure he heard someone singing, 
very, very softly, very far away. Grad- 
ually he emerged into full consciousness 
from the first real sleep he had known 
in three nights. The odor of dew- 
drenched lilacs and the singing per- 
sisted, both coming from the direction 
of the patio. 

T. W. looked out the doorway. A 


filmy figure crossed the moon-drenched 


patio and dropped into a hammock. 
Presently the squeak of a metal hook 
announced that the figure was swinging 
back and forth. The singing continued 
like a whispering hum. Then he heard 
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soft chords plucked from a guitar. 

More and more TIT. W. wished he 
could stand in the open doorway and 
completely satisfy his curiosity. The 
voice sounded girlish, the oblique 
glimpse he could get of the figure looked 
slender. 

The song grew fainter, fainter, stop- 
ped. Squeak, squeak, was all the music 
left. Squeak, squeak, growing louder, 
then combining with a sound of split- 
ting rope fiber. In another instant, 
hammock, girl, guitar, all precipitated 
themselves clatteringly to the stone flag- 
ging of the patio. 

T. W. bounded through the doorway. 
There was a muffled gasp of astonish- 
ment from the girl when he helped her 
to get up. She murmered some liquid 
words he didn’t understand. He picked 
up the guitar and handed it to her with 
a slight bow. Again she murmured un- 
intelligible words to him. His foot en- 
countered a piece of the broken rope. It 
was too short to tie. 3 

“‘No use, you see,” he explained. 
“Rope too short. Make hammock too 
high. No good!” 

She laughed a low, throaty laugh 
that was more musical even than her re- 
cent singing. 

“I speak lee-tle English,” she said 
softly. “But I understand much.” 

T. W. suddenly became aware that 
he was in his bare feet and pajamas, 
standing beside a charmingly attractive 
girl in the middle of the night a thou- 
sand miles from nowhere. He stam- 
mered a hasty apology. 

She laughed once more and reached 
for some cushions that had fallen to the 
ground with her. One of these she 
tossed against the post near which he 
stood, the other against the trunk of a 
pepper tree at her back. 

“‘Seet down,” she dropped to a cush- 
ion. “These Mexicans round here don’t 
wear much clothes either. Too hot!” 

T. W. sat down. The stone floor of 
the patio was cool to his bare feet and 
the air felt perceptibly fresher than at 
midnight. 

‘‘What time is it, anyhow?” he ven- 
tured. 

His companion twisted her head 
around so that she could see the edge 
of the moon through the lace of the 
pepper tree. 

“Oh—tree clock. You like Mexican 
cigarette?” 

He gladly accepted her offering. 

‘*Match ?” 

“Thanks.” 


we 
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Silence dropped between them com- 
fortably. 

“T suppose you wonder what I’m do- 
ing here?” he inquired. 

“Maybe so, maybe not. From my 
room I see you come to the olla for a 
drink. Then I hear you say many 
strange words when you find train 
gone.” Her laugh purred forth. “Then 
I get up and tell old Jose to give you 
bed for the night.” | 
“No wonder the old guy was so in- 
telligent about my needs,” he laughed. 
Suddenly he stopped. “I’m forgetting it 


is the middle of the night!” 


“Old Jose and Maria never wake 
up.” She offered him another cigarette 
and again they smoked quietly. 

“T wish you’d sing again—something 
with that nice word ah-more in it. 
What does it mean?” 

“Amor?” Her laugh rang out gaily. 
“Amor means LOVE.” She said the 
English word a new way, as if it had 
a long vowel and ended with an f. T 
W. had never realized any word could 
sound so strange and yet so sweet. 

' “All right, then, Jove. The way you 
say it in either English or Spanish goes 
perfectly with all this.” 

“The night, it is beautiful, no? Too 
bee-utiful for sleep, and a lee-tle too 
hot. Out here I find it better than in 
room. You too? I love to see the 
moon and the mesa. Yes, I sing again, 


since the senor wish. Moonlight make. 


itself for songs.” She picked up her 
guitar. | 

The hammock post was hard but T. 
W. leaned against it and stretched out 
his legs comfortably. All along his thighs 
the grass and flag-stones of the patie 
felt like cool places in linen sheets. With 
slow inhalations he breathed the air 
which seemed all the time to be getting 
fresher. The pepper tree swept upward 
into the moon, so small, yet so start- 
lingly clear. 

The girl’s voice seemed a_ whisper 
on the silent, motionless night. The out- 
lines of her body grew fainter and 
fainter as the moon dropped low behind 
the lacey pepper boughs. Only her great 
dark eyes glowed starlike in the shad- 
ows. Bits of moonbeams touched her 
hair with a silver sheen. She leaned 
nearer. She was beautiful. 

A sudden surge of unknown longing 
swept over T. W. as if blown in from 
the desert. Something unutterably new 
swelled within him, making his lips 
burn, his fingers tingle. He slipped out 
of time and space. His eyes drank in 
the loveliness of his companion as he 
leaned closer to her. She turned her 
head langorously. Her hands crept into 
his. A red flower in her hair brushed 
him lightly on the cheek. A strange new 
perfume blended now with the crushed 
lilacs—something magic—a subtle ming- 


ling of desert blooms, sun-washed, 
moon-cooled spaces, and feminine sweet- 
ness. His arms enfolded her. The in- 
toxication of the moment caught him in 
a swirling current. His head lay cradled 
on her soft bosom... 

T. W. awoke with a feeling of rigidi- 
ty from his upper vertebrae to his heels. 
From his numbed fingers a dark flower 
fell onto the white of his pajamas. He 
picked it up, and he looked across to 
the pepper tree, but there was no one. 
No cushion, no hammock, no guitar. He 
was entirely alone and as cold as a 
glacier. The air seemed full’of Novem- 
ber frost. He went back to bed, pulled 
the blankets up to shut out the moon- 
light, and dropped off to sleep. 

Dazzling sunlight streamed into the 


patio when T. W. opened his eyes. The 


Mexican of the night before was tap- 
ping at the door. He brought in water 
and some towels. After he had made 
his toilette, the old Mexican led him 


-into a dark, cool room. At the table T. 


W. was served with a Mexican break- 
fast of strong black coffee, tortillas and 
syrup, and red beans. He ate like one 
famished, and drank long draughts of 
water from the olla afterwards. 

“Cursed object,” he laughed, ‘“‘you’re 
the cause of this mess.”’ 

Suddenly he remembered his fair 
companion of the moonlight—His face 
flamed with the memory—or was it a 
dream ?—of holding her in his arms. A 
blur came before his eyes when he 
looked out into the empty patio baking 
in the sunshine. Old Jose hovered near, 
mumbling Spanish words which meant 
nothing to the New Yorker. 

The old man gave up. He shrugged 
his shoulders and looked across the patio 
to a shabby hut some distance away. He 
called loudly a name that sounded like 
Rah-mo-an. After a moment a boy ap- 
peared at the door and Jose beckoned 
him to come. The lad pulled his hat 
over his eyes to shade them from the 
glare, jerked at his belt, and ambled to 
the adobe house. 

Jose talked rapidly to him in Span- 
ish as he came nearer, his old wrinkled 
face grotesque in its earnestness, his 
hands moving as much as his tongue. — 


The boy answered him finally with | 


a sulky “all right” and turned languidly 
to T. W. 

“IT hope you understand English.” T. 
W. looked out across the baking desert 
as he spoke. “I’ll make it worth your 
while to help me get out of this place 
before it gets too damned hot.”’ 

“Whatcher want to do?” the boy 
spoke in a husky voice. 

“I want to send to Los Angeles for 
money and clothes. Any telegraph con- 
nections here ?”’ 

“Have to go over hills there,’ the 
boy pointed out to the hot spaces. 
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“Bout five miles to Cordova. No tele- 
graph here. Trains only stop here to 
switch sometimes.” 

“Has the old man a horse or a mule?” 

The lad shook his head. Then he and 
Jose had a conference. He turned back 
to IT. W. and gave him an appraising, 
if indolent, glance. — 

“How much you pay me to take you 
to Cordova?” | 

“Five dollars—ten—just so you get 
me there soon.” | 

‘“‘Where’s the money?” 

“My clothes and my money were car- 
ried away on the train. But if I can get 
to a telegraph station to wire for 
money, I can pay you. That is, if the 
station agent will trust me for the price 
of a telegram. : 

The youth continued to look him 
over while he considered the proposi- 
tion. Jose began a stream of voluble 
phrases which T. W. guessed were 
meant in his behalf. Finally the boy. 
gave another hitch to his belt, pulled 
his hat down another notch, and mut- 
tered. | 

“All right.” | 

He shuffled off in the direction of 
his hut, from the back of which he 
presently pushed a dilapidated old Ford. 

The old Mexican darted into the 
house and TIT. W. followed, soon to be 
equipped with a genuine sombrero, a 
pair of dark glasses, and old tennis 
shoes. 

Outside he heard the noisy thump- 
ings of the old Ford. Jose and Maria 
followed him to the roadway. 

“By the way,” said T. W. to the boy, 
“T wonder where that young lady is?” 

“What young lady?” 

“The one who lives here.”’ 

The boy’s face was a blank. 

“There ain’t no young ladies livin’ 
here.” 

Jose intervened, evidently thinking 
there was a dispute brewing. He and 
the lad talked again a few words. Maria 
sniggered and turned away to laugh 
more openly behind her apron. Jose 
shook his head and spread his hands 
out, palms upward. 

“‘He says you must have been dream- 
ing about some young lady,’’ finally said 
the boy, “because there ain’t been no 
girls round here since Maria was 
young.” 

T. W. got into the rickety Ford, 
waved his hand to the old couple, and 
took the first bump with the courage of 
a determined man. His hand sought the 
inside of his pajama coat where the 
petals of a red flower lay hidden. Except 
for that evidence he might have believed 
them all. 

The station master presented no diff- 
culties when half an hour later 
and his companion met him in the red- 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


N PRESENTING the Mexico of 
Yesterday and Today, the writer 
deals with sharp contrasts. Mexico’s 
ten-year revolution has been followed 


by the signing of the world 
Peace Treaty, that would abol- 
ish war. The Agrarian Party 
would give the land to the very 
people who, generation after 
generation, have been slaves to 
the soil; while the Labor Party, 
unionizing labor, has brought 
protection to the individual. 
And now, with conditions nor- 
mal, Mexico invites the inves- 
tor and the investigator; the 
student and the sight-seer. 

The traveler who visited 
Mexico in days gone by, return- 
ing will find an awakened Re- 
public. Yesterday the letter 


_writer plied his trade in a shel- 


tered corned of the portales; 
Today, primary education is 
compulsory. The University of 
Mexico—which, by the way, 
was established sixty years be- 
fore the advent of Harvard 
University—enrolls many stu- 


dents from the United States, who ar 


interested in special courses. 


The traveler can but speculate as to 
the reactions of the masses to the world’s 
progress. What, per example, does the 
peon think as he looks up from his plow- 
ing, at the airplane, zooming overhead ? 
The mere fact that an air mail service 


linking Mexico City with New 


Orleans, via Brownsville, ‘T’ex- 
as, means nothing to him, of 
course; still less, does the saving 
of time by air transmission. 
What is time to a human who 
thinks in terms of “mafiana’’? 
“Never do today that which may 


be put off until tomorrow.” 


The tourist in Mexico trav- 
els as comfortably as does the 
sightseer in the United States. 
The traveler of Yesterday—Ah, 
that was a different story! The 
crawling diligencia, carrying 
mail and passengers, labored 
hub-deep in the mud—or in 
the sand, according to the sea- 
son—of the almost impassable 
toads. Today, automobiles flash 
along white highways; and an 
appropriation of $41,000,000, 
Covering a four-year period of 
ighway construction, ensures 
2,500 miles of very good roads. 


We Travel Through Mexico 


By Torrey ConNor 


The Business Man stopped me on the 


street recently. 


‘‘Heard about excursion to the City 


of Mexico?” he asked. The Business 


The Road to Chapultepec 


Man never wastes words. He hasn’t 
time. 

‘What of it?” I rejoined. 

“Doctor says rest or breakdown. 
Good place to rest?” 

‘““My friend,” said I, “the Land of 
Maniana is the best place in the world 
in which to rest. Go, by all means, and 


I’ll guarantee that, ten days after your 
arrival in the City of Delights, you’ll for- 
get that you ever had an object in life 
other than the pursuit of happiness.” 

_ The Engaged Girl and her 
Young Man hunted me up. 

“You've been to Mexico so 
often,’ she remarked, over a 
cup of tea, “that you can tell 
us all about it. Is it—er—the 
sort of trip newly married peo- 
ple would be likely to enjoy?” 

“Bless you, my children!” I 
replied. 

“You couldn’t have picked 
out a more romantic spot for 
your honeymoon.”’ 

“I suppose that it is very 
warm there, and that I would 
need a lot of thin dresses.” 

“The climate of the plateau 
on which the City of Mexico is 
located is practically identical 
with that of California. Get 
about the same weight clothing 
that you would for California, 
always remembering that their 
rainy season is not due until 
summer.” 

“We don’t know a word of the lan- 
guage. How would we manage to make 
ourselves understood ?” 

“You'll experience no trouble on that 
score. At all the tourist hotels, and in 
most of the stores and places of business, 
there are English-speaking clerks. Still, 
even a bowing acquaintance with the 
Spanish language has its advan- 


A Time-Stained Church 


tages. You would better learn 
how to order a meal at a restau- 
rant and how to pay for it— 
in Mexican money; how to 
enumerate the things needful 
for the making of one’s toilet— 
hot water, soap, towels, etc.; 
also the various terms used in 
travel, such as train, ticket, 
baggage. 

“Your ‘Spanish at a glance’ 
may not be strictly Castilian, 
but the people are very patient, 
and very polite.” 

We are told that, like the 
wily Chinese, the Mexican has 
“ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain.” I have never 
observed the tricks; but I have 
discovered graces that we Amer- 
icans would do well to pattern 
after. What American would 
walk blocks out of his way to 
guide a stranger who asked to 
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The Historic Viga; Where it Enters Mexico City 


be directed? Would we place ourselves 
and houses at the disposal of any way- 
farer that chanced to knock at the door? 
Yet such is the Mexican courtesy. 

Said the Man Who Knows—the 
globe-trotter who has been to Europe so 
many times that he has lost count of 
the trips: 

“TI hear théy’re going to have an ex- 
cursion to Mexico. Now what is there 
in Mexico to see?” 


“My dear sir; more, much more than. 


was ever dreamed of in your philosophy. 
You journeyed to Egypt for the avowed 
purpose of seeing the wonderful ruins 
of that country; yet here in ‘our sister 
Republic, Mexico, there are prehistoric 
monuments and palaces whose glories 
doubtless surpassed, in their time, the 
glories of Solomon’s temple. If one has 
a year or two in which to travel, let 
him go to Europe. But if one’s vacation 
be brief, and his purse unequal to the 
demands of a long trip, let him go to 
Mexico.” 

The Artist had been an interested lis- 
tener to the .conversation. 

“But I thought,” he said, “that a trip 
to Mexico was one of*the most expen- 
sive jaunts one could take. Aren’t living 
prices away up, there?” 

“Depends on how you live,” I made 
answer. “You may have chocolate and 
bread, which is the usual Mexican 
breakfast, brought up to your room. 
There are plenty of places where you 
may get a good light lunch cheaply; and 
there are restaurants where the lover 
of Mexican cookery finds excellent din- 
ners at very moderate cost. 

“It is only when you insist on having 
things American style that your finan- 
cial troubles begin. Then, too, for every 
dollar in gold that you take into the 
country, you get two dollars, or there- 
abouts, in Mexican silver in exchange, 


which transac- 
tion imparts a 
pleasing plump- 
ness to one’s 
purse, and gives 
one a desire to 
indulge in all 
sorts of un- 
wonted extrava- 


“That’s the 
country for me, 
said the Artist, 
“where I can 
get two dollars 
for one.” 

“Tt is every- 
body’s country. 
The artist de- 
lights in the pic- 
turesqueness; 
the writer of ro- 
mances finds 
themes ready to his hand; the sight-seer 
carries away pleasant memories of snow- 
capped mountains and flowery fields, of 
pueblos, bowered in tropical bloom, with 
quaint market places, wonderful old 
churches, and customs that date back to 
the days of Monctezuma, while the in- 
valid, fleeing from the rigors of an east- 
ern winter, forever after dreams of the 
blue skies and balmy breezes of Mexico.”’ 

Places of especial interest in, and 
about, the City of Mexico, are legion. 
A ride on the historic Paseo, to the Cas- 
tle of Chapultepec, takes the sight-seer 
through the smart residential section of 
the American Colony. On this road, 
extending from Chapultepec to a public 
fountain, in the city, ran, of old, an 
aqueduct; along this aqueduct fought 
the men of Scott against the men of 
Santa Ana. But “the things of old have 
passed away; and history turns another 
page.” 


-boats pass cityward, laden to the water’s 
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Take a street car at the Plaza; and in 
an hour’s ride you will leave the city 
behind, passing Tacuba, the site of the 
historical Noche Triste tree and the 
spot where Alvarado made his remark- 
able leap. Great fields of maguey, laid 
out with mathematical exactness, are to 
the left and the right; one can look 
down the green valleys for a mile or 
more. Stop at Atzcapatzulco, once fa- 
mous seat of royal power, for a glass 
of pulque (the unfermented juice of 
the maguey). Walk across the plaza to 
the fine old church (The churches are 
architectural dreams of beauty). And 
speaking of churches: Do not fail to 
visit Guadalupe, with its Chapel of the 
Little Well, on the sacred hill Tepey- 
acac. A drink from the waters ensures 
your return to Mexico. 

Nowhere in the Republic is there 
such coffee as that brewed at the Fonda 
of the Two Brothers, on the Viga 
Canal, in Mexico City. The territory 
adjacent to the canal is well worth ex- 
ploring. There are picturesque byways 
to explore—byways that lead to a beau- 
tiful old church, within whose time- 
stained walls the spirit of peace seems 
ever to abide; to a hill-perched fonda; 
to a hacienda, ruled by a patriarchal don 
who well knows the meaning of the 
word hospitality. 

The Viga, the waterway which, for 
centuries, has been the avenue of trade 
between the chinampas, or the floating 
gardens, and the city, is an ever-shifting 
panorama of delight. Where the canal 
enters the city, there is a landing-place; 
and here, at all hours of the day, a fleet 
of boats is tied. Not the cumbersome 
flat-boats that convey fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and other products of the gar- 
dens to market, but passenger boats. 
You may embark; and as your boatman 
poles your craft along, you watch the 
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ucation and the 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBuRN 


Perched high on a hill top in Berkeley 


where it overlooks the expanse of water | 


surrounding much of San Francisco, and 
stretching away from the Mt. Diablo 
back region, is the classical building 
which houses the Cora L. Williams Insti- 
tute) The view is one of incomparable 
beauty with its varied distances while 
at one’s feet is a terraced garden filled 
with choice shrubs and flowering plants 
outlining the curved walks leading from 
the central platform to the ornamental 
enclosure with its steps and resting 
places. 

The main building, almost square, is 
of classic Italian architecture around a 
glass roofed central court or atrium, 
flanked by four massive ‘columns extend- 


ing through two stories. In the center 


of the atrium is an exquisitely carved 
marble fountain. The main entrance 
hall leads from the atrium to the col- 
umned veranda on the west, where one 
has an unobstructed panoramic view of 
the Golden Gate and the bay cities. A 
wide stairway leads to a balcony which 
completely circles the inner court. The 
classrooms open onto the balcony. The 
north, south and west of the building 
have spacious terraces on three levels. 
Several tall Irish yew trees flank the 
building. They are dark green, making 
a delightful contrast to the white struc- 
ture. The parked area which slopes 
from the building to the north and south 
and to the Arlington Boulevard on the 
West comprizes seven acres. In design- 
ing the structure, John Hudson Thomas 
took full advantage of the view on all 
sides, with a result that inspires all who 
contact the life within its spacious por- 
tals. This idea is in keeping with the 
general practice throughout California 
of surrounding pupils in all schools with 
auty and comfort. Nothing distracts 
the mind from the study in hand, and 
the recreation periods are made attrac- 
tive so that unconsciously the finer per- 
ceptions are stimulated and developed. 


The Williams Institute is the last 
word in this form of applied psychol- 
ogy. The impulse to right thinking 
which translates itself. into voluntary 
right action is given full scope for de- 
velopment. Cora L. Williams has writ- 
ten much on this phase of school life, 
and her daily practices in the class- 
rooms are ample demonstrations of the 
correctness of her theories. Her plan is 
to bring out latent talent through self- 
expression, rather than by insisting upon 
the learning of facts from stereotyped 


IN A DESERT CANON 


ET WEEN sheer damson cliffs I lie 
In April shade of fringing palm, 
And watch the fluting thrashers fly 
From flame of candlewood, to balm 
Of water willow, across a sky 
Of lacquered blue, in molten calm. 


By Epna GEARHART. 
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text books. She stresses the value and 
necessity for group integration rather 
than individualized effort. But always 
with the fundamental principle of right 
and wrong clearly defined and acted 
upon. 

‘The difference between group think- 
ing and mass emotionalism is made plain 
in all the work done at the Cora L. 
Williams Institute. For ten years an 
experiment has been carried on in this 
school for building up in children and 
young people the proper thought forms 
for making the new ideas of Space and 
Time creative of a larger consciousness. 
In her latest book, “Adding a New Di- 
mension to Education,” just off the 
press, Miss Williams claims that the 
results of this experiment “promises the 
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solution of the youth problem and points 
the way to the formulation of a prin- 
ciple of Human Relativity.” 

The author speaks of the fourth dimen- 
sional mind as that of the future and 
defines the fourth dimension as Time 
and Space. Experimenters in various ~ 
lines of endeavor note a marked change 
in psychic conditions. A new era is 
really upon us, and this new era requires 
a better knowledge of what has been 
vaguely termed the psychic sense. In 
aviation this is recognized as “air-mind- 
edness.” Genius is classified as “Ace 
Minded.” It is this quality which re- 
deems flaming youth and balances on a 
higher level than has ever before been 
achieved, the grossness and abandon of 
the lowest manifestation of the unrest 
so prevalent today. The superman is in 
the making, and he will need to be 
fourth dimensional in his many-sided 
contacts. Miss Williams says in her 
latest book that: “‘Every boy is a poten- 
tial Columbus and every subject an un- 
explored realm.’”’ Her object is to stimu- 
late in children the love of mental ad- 
venture, to reveal to them the vast 
realms of thought beyond the confines 
of the text book; the kingdoms of shin- 
ing splendor not mentioned in the curri- 
culum. As the cell has its relation to the 
body through a complex system of tis- 
sues and organs, so the child realizes his 
larger selfhood through an ascending 
series of loyalties—home, school, state, 
and nation. Freedom means the right to 
grow, to be an organic part of the great 
whole of Life. 

“While:the salvation of our Western 
Civilization requires that we come to 
the viewpoint of Oriental Philosophy 
regarding the spiritual oneness of life, 
the method of this involution will be for 
the great majority of us quite a different 
process from that of the Orient. Souls 
in India are largely endogenous, grow- 
ing like the palm from within outward. 
The Western Soul is like the oak, en- 
dogenous, growing through outward 
struggle and contest to an inner percep- 
tion of the unity and meaning of Life. 
We may not change the oak into a palm, 
nor a palm into an oak; so with these 
two types of involuntary growth, one is 
not to be transformed into the other. 
The West may not be saved through the 
mysticism of the East, nor the East 
through the industrial and economic or- 
ganization of the West. Each will have 
to grow heavenward according to its 
own law, and the hope of the world lies 
in their mutual recognition of this great 
biological truth.” | 

If the Einstein Theory of Relativity 
was applied to human relations it would 
establish the fact of the brotherhood of 
man, and would be a workable factor 
in the life of today. 
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ITH my dunnage at my feet, 
I stood on the porch of the 


Circle City Hotel waiting for 
the stage. I had been advised by my 
friend, Red Patterson, the gum booter, 
to ride only with Boulder Bill—and to 
listen politely to all he had to say. 

Presently a team, with buckboard, 
turned the corner below and came up 
to the hotel porch at a brisk trot. As 
the driver pulled the horses up sharply 
and set the brake I had a good look at 
Boulder Bill. He was a huge, thick-set, 
active-appearing man. His face was 
tanned, his mouth completely covered 
by a heavy, sandy moustache. He 
wrapped the lines around the brake staff 
and sprang lightly over the wheel onto 
the porch. As he advanced he fixed me 
with a steady stare from his keen gray 
eyes. 

“Morning, Stranger,” called, 
“bound up the river?” I involuntarily 
gave back a step, for of all the voices 
given to man, Boulder Bill’s voice was 
certainly one of the strongest. I recov- 
ered myself and said that I would like 
to go up to the upper camp. 

““You’re just same as there, pardner,” 


bellowed Boulder, “for when 


Boulder Bill starts out he always gets 
in. 
“Just look at that team of horses,” 
his voice sank to a whisper that was 
audible a block away. “See the one on 
the near side, that’s a Circle H_ horse, 
and anybody’ll tell you that when you 
see a Circle H horse you’re looking at 
a horse.” 

Bill’s face was beaming by this time, 
and he gave my arm a violent squeeze. 


He moved about quickly and method- 
ically, loading the baggage and mail, 
all the while keeping up a loud con- 
versation. I stepped over to get on the 
stage when I heard a sort of snort from 
Boulder Bill. I looked around and he 
was staring balefully at a young fellow 
who had just come out of the hotel 
carrying a dunnage bag. 

The young man was a very pleasant- 
faced chap and appeared to be in the 
best of humor. 


“T’ll go with you up to the lower 
camp,” he said to Bill. 


Boulder Bill’s face was a study as he 
continued to stare at the passenger, Dis- 
gust, anger, and outraged pride mingled 
in his expression. He turned and mo- 
tioned to me with his thumb to take 
the front seat, and said: “Set up there, 
Stranger, anybody can see you are a 
white man.” 


A Barefaced Lie 


By N. WEstT 


The other passenger, with a grin, 
climbed into the rear seat, and Bill, 
after another prolonged stare and a con- 
temptuous snort mounted the stage and 
in a noticeable silence, drove off. I was 
mystified. There seemed nothing in the 
appearance or conduct of my fellow pas- 
senger to warrant this treatment. 

It was soon apparent that Bill was 
an experienced driver. He urged the 
team along at a fast trot. He was evi- 
dently gripped by strong emotions for 
he stared straight ahead and maintained 
a stony silence broken only by his occa- 
sional snort. At intervals he would ex- 
claim, under breath, “Liar!” 
“Humpf!” “Liars!” 

At the lower camp he did not get 
down from the stage. He tossed out the 
mail and he did not look as the other 
passenger alighted, nor respond when he 
called out a pleasant good-bye to us. 

After we had proceeded a short dis- 
tance from the lower camp Boulder Bill 
suddenly turned and fixed me with a 
steady stare. Then he burst out, “Stran- 
ger, as man to man, what do you think 
of liars? Hold on now, I don’t mean 
honest liars or liars that have to do it, 
but just low-down bare-faced ornery 
skunk liars. Liars that just tell a down- 
right bare-faced lie just to get some- 
body laughed at. 

“That’s the kind of liars what I 
mean.” 

I was taken aback by his vehemence, 
but managed to state that to me all liars 
were objectionable. 

pardner,’ went on Boulder 
Bill, “‘there is different kinds of liars, 
some lie to hurt, some lie for fun, but 
the lowest down kind is the kind that 
just tell a lie that don’t do themselves 
no good, but just get other folks laughed 
at. That’s the kind of a liar what that 
Yahoo is what just got off at the lower 
camp.” 

I expressed my astonishment and said 
that the passenger looked like a decent 
chap. 

“Right there is where you’re fooled, 
Stranger, that low-down ornery skunk 
is the most bare-faced, mean, siwash liar 
that ever hit the country, and I can 
prove it to you. Why, last fall I was 
at the upper camp and was packing out 
the trail to the post. You know, I am a 
rustler, pardner, and away before break- 
fast I was out in the corral putting on 
the packsaddles and fixing the tie ropes 
so that after we got our feed we could 
go right out and start lashing the packs 
on. 

“Big Pete and I had nine mules, and 
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I would ketch a mule and cinch on the 
packsaddle and then turn him loose and 
get another. It was away before day- 
light, and I kept on until I had used up 
my nine packsaddles. When I started 
to go out of the corral I run against a 
mule what didn’t have a packsaddle on. 
That was darned funny, pardner, for 


when I cinch a mule he stays cinched, 


and I knowed I didn’t put no two pack- 


saddles on the same mule. I was looking © 


around to see what was up when I see 
a mule near me climbing the fence like 
a dog does! 

“Now, Stranger, anybody can tell you 
that a mule is a curious critter, but 
climbing a fence like a dog does is too 
much. I just aimed to amble over and 
grab that mule by the tail and pull him 
back and kick the stuffing out of him. I 
made a swipe at his tail, but Stranger, 
you can burn me for a dead sinner if 
there was any tail there. Before I could 
get on my balance again he gave a little 
flip and slapped me in the face with his 
hind leg as he went over. 

“And, pardner, what do you think it 
was? A darned fool bear! 

Bill paused with his narrative, and 
gave me a prolonged, steady stare. 

“Now, everybody,” he went on, 
“knows that bears have funny points, 
but being in there with the mules was 
a queer proposition. Whether he was 
lonesome or just happened in nobody 
can tell, and of course, in the dark | 
just put a saddle on him like anybody 


would. After we got back from the 


Post I was down in the saloon and just 
happened to tell about it. 

“Now, pardner, there is nothing 
wrong with that story. It could hap- 
pen to me, or it could happen to you, 
or it could happen to anybody. There 
was the bear and there was the pack- 
saddle gone.” | 

“The boys all listened decently, an 
then talked it over. Old Josh Speaks 
said he heard tell of a similar story over 
in the Caribou once, but he did not set 
much store by it then, but if it happened 
right in camp it must be all right. 

~“T told the boys all to come up and 

have a drink, and as we fronted the bar 
that big-mouthed Yahoo what just got 
off at the lower camp slapped his hand 
down on the bar, and started on a reg- 
ular hyena laugh, and said, “That ex- 
plains it.’ Of course we all stopped for 
him to have his say, and, partner, what 
do you think he told? Of all the bare- 
faced wild-eyed—humpf!” 

Bill stopped completely out of breath; 

(Continued on Page 219) 
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The Tax Commission Report 


By E. Hoover 


Associate Professor of Economics, Mills College 


thetic about the appointment of 

tax commissions. The process 
suggests an ill defined hope that, if ex- 
perts can be secured from a sufficient 
distance, they may discover some pain- 
less tax, some tax so fair, so scientific, 
that our own excessive burden will be 
reduced and the other fellow compelled 
to pay his just proportion. Experts, of 
course, we should have, and no one 
should decry their importance, but it is 
sad to see the beautiful fairies in which 
we once believed, transformed into mir- 
acle-working experts, either home 
grown or imported. 

In 1927, the California legislature 
appropriated $75,000 for the work of 
such a commission, the elder statesmen 
were duly appointed, professors were 
brought from afar, the inevitable hear- 
ings were held and the report is now 
before us. 

The Commission favors a tax on the 
income of both persons and corporations. 
This must be a profound disappoint- 
ment to those who hoped for novelty. 
There has been nothing new about this 
tax since Pitt invented it as a means of 
financing the British government in its 
struggles with Napoleon. It has grown 
in popularity with those who do not 
pay it, and it makes a seductive appeal 
to those tax theologians who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness in fiscal 
affairs, 

The search for abstract justice in tax- 
ation is, unfortunately, as chimerical as 
was the search for the Philosophers’ 
Stone. Uniformity can be had, objec- 
tivity too, and ease and certainty in as- 
sessment and collection. We can avoid 
arbitrary exactions, inquisitorial meth- 
ods, and provide for payment at con- 
venient times. All of these virtues are 
found in the gasoline tax, for example. 
But justice, in the sense in which in- 
come tax enthusiasts employ the term, is 
a mischief-making mirage. 


Tie, IS always something pa- 


The Complexity of the Income Tax 
THE PUBLIC is generally ignorant 


of the intricacies of income taxes. 
No western state has such a tax, and 
the federal levy on income, as Secretary 

ellon has well said, is no longer a 
national tax but a class tax. Fewer than 
three million returns are made each 
year by individuals and partnerships 
combined, and the returns of corpora- 
tions average about seven hundred thou- 
sand. While the number of federal in- 
come tax payers has declined markedly, 


there is no indication of any falling off 
in the number of disputes between the 
payers and the government. On January 
22 of this year, Secretary Mellon, in an 
open letter to Senator Smoot, stated as 
follows: 

“The Board of Tax Appeals has, 
during its four years of existence, been 
unable to cope with the vast flow of 
appeals on asserted deficiencies. On 
June 30, 1925, there were 3,494 appeals 
awaiting trial; on June 30, 1928, there 
were 21,639 . .. (after noting some 
improvement). However, it is appar- 
ent that at least three years of most 
strenuous endeavor by all concerned are 
still required to make the Board current 
on its work.” | 

A system under which thousands of 
tax payers must wait for from three to 


six years before they know the amount - 


they must pay the government for a 
particular tax period is intolerable, and 
the only reason that such a tax system 
endures is that so few of us are now 
subject to it. 

It is strange that the California Re- 
port gives no attention to the adminis- 
trative difficulties of income taxation. 
The arguments given for abandoning 
the present tax on the gross receipts of 
public utilities, and replacing it with a 
tax on net income, together with a tax 
on their real property, would lead the 
reader to believe that this was a move- 
ment towards simplicity. It is just the 
contrary. On this point the opinion of 
Mr. J. F. Zoller, General Counsel of 
the General Electric Railway, is perti- 
nent. In addressing a recent confer- 
ence of the New England State Tax 
Officials Association, he contended that 
net income is not a fair measure for 
corporate taxation for the reason that it 
is practically impossible of ascertain- 
ment, involves arbitrary rules for deter- 
mining amounts due, and he urged that 
gross income be used as a base instead 
of net income. His view is undoubtedly 
in accord with that of the business men, 
who, even if the tax is passed on in 
full, are still burdened with the task 
of computing the tax and conducting 
the disputes with the government which 
imposes it. 

It is even more surprising that the 
present’ Commission desires to launch 
the state into the taxation of income, by 


_applying such a tax, at first, only to the 


income of corporations. The theoretical 
arguments for the justice of a tax on 
personal income have no application to a 
tax on corporate income for the very 


reason that, apart from the individuals 
who compose it, a corporation has no 
capacity to pay, and cannot bear tax 
burdens, equitable or otherwise. A cor- 
poration is a legal fiction, a convenient 
way of referring to a group of indivi- 
duals who are its stockholders. When 
the income of all corporations is taxed, 
the income of some stockholders is re- 
duced, even though their total income 
is so low as to be within the minimum 
exemption to which they are entitled. 


The Commission, undoubtedly, was 
quite aware of the theoretical weakness 
in taxing corporate income rather than 
personal income, but it had ample po- 
litical sense to know that it was expe- 
dient to begin with corporations. It is 
more than likely that a proposal to tax 
personal incomes, with exemptions low 
enough to raise any considerable rev- 
enue, would have created such a furore 
that their whole program might have 
been discredited and rejected. They 
were content to push the camel’s nose 
through the door and let us grow fa- 
miliar with him. They then leave us 
with the friendly admonition that “if 
the people of the state desire an adequate 
and fair personal tax, they should es- 
tablish a personal income tax.” No em- 
barrassing details as to exemptions or 
rates are suggested. 


The Return to the Taxation of Real 
Estate of Utilities 


HE COMMISSION proposes 

what seems another backward step, 
that is, that the operative real estate of 
public utility corporations shall be val- 
ued by the state and returned to the 
counties to be added to the local tax 
rolls. It is true that this is not so bad 
as to revert to the plan under which 
this property was valued by local asses- 
sors, but even if it be admitted that the 
state can do it better, it is, nevertheless, 
an herculean task, involving arbitrary 
decisions on the part of officials, and all 
to no purpose. 

The utility corporations are now pay- 
ing 32.2 millions annually to the state, 
and the Commission estimates that 
under its plan they will pay only 1.4 
millions additional, or an increase of 
1-23 of their present payments. Surely 
if it is considered desirable to extract 
another million or two from these utili- 
ties, or rather their customers, a method 
could be found which would not ne- 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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New 


Pret ou reate 


By Preccy Day 


The recognition given by the West to 
the new Poet Laureate of California is 
by no means because of a spontaneous 
increase in poetic power on the part of 
the poet who wears the wreath. It is 
rather the result of gradual growth in 
an almost infinite aspiration to excel, 
and of a loving application of prin- 
ciples of his art. His has been a life-long 
study devoted to the Muse. In truth, 
Henry Meade Bland’s vital study in 
many lines, always with a view to the 
poetic, coupled with his versatile inter- 
ests, have made him a leader today in 
the Western field of poetic art. 

Bland is a scholar of outstanding abili- 
ty due to the zeal with which he has 
pursued his education. Residing at dif- 
ferent times in different parts of Califor- 
nia, he contacted numerous groups and 
became familiar with the varied geo- 
graphical setting. | 

He was a student at the University of 
the Pacific during the years 1882-1890. 
His interests and achievements were 
broad. He studied the ancient languages, 
mathematics, and the sciences, together 
with the elements of music, and acquired 
an extensive knowledge of the English 
language and literature. He ‘finished this 
period with one of the first Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees granted in the West. 

All this time his strength as a teacher 
was beginning to be realized. First he 
assisted in the business department of 
the University of the Pacific, after which 
he taught public school for a year, in 
Contra Costa County. Then he in- 
structed in mathematics in the Academic 
Department of his Alma Mater, was 
principal of the Los Gatos High Schdol 
for two years; and, while working for 
the Doctorate, was in residence at the 
University, being principal of the Com- 
mercial Department, at the same time 
carrying on intensive research, a techni- 
cal investigation of the time-order of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 

As far back as 1883 he had definitely 
resolved on a literary career, and re- 
corded his intention in an old scrapbook 
still in his possession. At this time he 
wrote his first two poems, ‘“Opportuni- 
ties’ and “On Mount Diablo,” lines 
which still remain in the memories of 
many admirers. 


It is rather surprising that in these 
early days his interest in science was 
marked and growing. He wrote and 
published a monograph on insects, called 
Entomological Excursions. This imme- 
diately reached a wide circulation. It 
was later enlarged to a second series of 
essays, Studies in Entomology. ‘These 
filled a real need in the elementary 
schools at that time. He pursued stud- 
ies in field botany, ornithology, and 
geology. While serving as principal of 
the Grant Grammar School, San Jose, 
from 1890-1896, he found time on Sat- 
urdays to pursue graduate work at Stan- 
ford University, where he was granted 
a special degree in 1895, Master of Arts 
in English Philology. At the same time 
he loitered in many English literary 
fields. 

In 1896 he was promoted to the Prin- 
cipalship of the Santa Clara High 
School, which immediately felt the im- 
petus of his influence, the school being 
given high recognition by the University 
of California. 

A year of advanced graduate work at 
the State University prepared him for a 
position in the then San Jose State 
Normal, to which he came in 1899. 
From that day to this his influence has 
been felt throughout the state in the 
methods he has sponsored in the study 
of English along various lines. During 
all this time he did not lose sight of 
the goal of his chief desire—to be a 
poet. 

Henry Meade Bland was by nature 
a poet, and in his ultimate achievement 
he has fulfilled his own desire for recog- 
nition in the art he loves. Not satisfied 
with his rare success in the ordinary 
forms of verse, in 1923 he resolved to 
master the chant royal, the most diffi- 
cult form of English poetry, and imme- 
diately followed with three attempts. 
The result of his third, ‘‘California,” 
a brilliant success meeting with great 
favor among his readers. On the com- 
pletion of this, he wrote that rhythmic 
chant, a study in the beautiful and fade- 
less, ““The Quest for Cosmic Beauty.” 

More of his latent power remaining 
still untried, he essayed a form no poet 
has yet attempted, that of a double chant 
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royal. In a surprisingly short time he 
had completed that super-chant, “The 
Search.” | 

During recent months he has given 
special attention to the English sonnet, 
with a view to modernizing the spirit of 
the form. The result of this work is a 
collection of 170 sonnets on the theme 
of human affection and aspiration, in- 
cluding examples of the seven sonnet- 
forms he found in English, from Spen- 
ser’s unrhymed efforts to the modern 
liberal form. 

Mr. Bland is not only one of Cali- 
fornia’s great poets, but is international- 
ly known for his contributions to the 
poetic art. Since his first book of verse, 
“A Song of Autumn,” which met with 
sO spontaneous a reception, his pen has 
been the source of some 400 poems col- 
lected in seven volumes, besides two 
prose volumes, “Literature for Chil- 
dren” and “‘Stevenson’s California,” also 
more than 125 prose articles and short 
stories. 

The literary promise of imaginative 
and lyric beauty of his first poem, remi- 
niscent of a camping night on the sum- 
mit of Mount Diablo, has been fulfilled. 
If there be an almost imperceptible 
tremor of doubt in his youthful resolve, 
recorded on a tiny strip of paper hidden 
by newspaper clippings in a worn old 
scrapbook, it has long been proved un- 
founded. This resolve was made and 
hidden away in the old anthology of 
clippings as early as November of 1883. 
It reads: 

“Today all my early ambitions 
(which to be sure were lofty enough) 
are nearly forgotten, and, should the 
channel open wider, I might give my- 
self to the study of literature.”’ | 

Though concealed in the pages of the 
almost foriotten scrapbook, this resolve 
wove itself the character of the poet, so 
that even after numerous triumphs he 
again breathes the thought, almost as 4 
prayer, in words of divinely-appealing 
beauty in the last lines of ““The Search”: 

“Like the devoted Thane, 


I pray that in my eyes there may 
convene 

Torches of light, not wandering or 
mundane, 


Until I find the coral-white demesne.” 


Dr. Bland is now at the height of 
his power as he works among the 300 
students of his college classes. The es- 
sence of his work is to point the stu- 
dent to the creative. His own appellative 
for his method is ‘““Teaching by impres- 
sion.” There is no lagging interest in his 
classes. The natural rhythm of his own 
speech-power, his imagination, his sense 
of humor, his sweeping knowledge not 
only of English but of World Litera- 
ture make his-success. 
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A Page of Verse 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 


Here was a Grecian urn 
Borne in the tossing stern 
Of some far-wandering, homeward-turning bark; 
Storm-driven on bitter seas, 
Still hoarding memories 
Of sunny vineyards; clusters purple-dark ; 
The creaking wine-press, and the thirsty gleam 
Of eager sunlight on the fragrant stream. 


Here in the dark and cold, 
Down in the reeking hold, 
With noise of sailors trampling overhead, 
Dreaming of grottoes still 
Under the rocky hill 
Beside the vineyard: in its quiet bed 
The drowsy-flowing stream; the moonlight soft; 
The Greek girls dancing with their arms aloft. 


On through the driving blast, 
Strained sail and creaking mast 
Follow the giddy plunging of the deck! 
Into the breakers white 
Through the uncertain light, 
On to the stony reefs she dives, a wreck! 
The purple fragments on the dreary shore 
Shattered still tell of Hellas evermore! 


DERRICK NORMAN LEHMER. 


A PICTURE 


A painting lies before me, 
Stretched across this valley fair, 
All framed by sun-gilt mountains, 
As it hangs in scented air. 
Drawn by a Master Artist, 
Angels holding pallette high, 
Inspiring earth’s own children, 
He is waiting now, their cry 

Of wonder and admiration, 

But speechless, amidst the hush, 
They stand enthralled by beauty 
Sketched by the Almighty brush. 


KATHARINE CLEMENS. 


COUNSEL 


Scar me no more with little hiding lies, 
Which chip away in careless fatal flaking 
The shining surface of my faith, opaquing 
The perfect patina of love. If wise 
You will be tender to the trust which dies 
New little deaths at each deception. Waking 
Me so soon to bleakness means forsaking 
The altar where our crumbling image lies. 


You need not stoop to shuffle truth, my dear! 
If in your foolish heart you fail to know 
That love has made a mirror of my mind, 
See—you may gaze without a cautious fear 
That any fleet reflection there may show 
A rebel image you have not designed! 
ANNE HamILTON. 


SCRUB CEDAR 
NARLED and rugged 
This cedar tree 
Is a gesture from 
Futility: 


With a granite ledge 
To brace upon, 
The branches vein 
A crimson dawn. 


Through the pale 
Sequestered days, 
The cedar uniformly 

Prays 


For less of the sun 
And more of rain 
The roots of lightning 

Still retain. 


Even if sunsets 
Silhouette, 

A shower of gold 
Is not wet.... 


This cedar tree 
Is fortified 
With tendons taut 
And dried. 
NorMAN MAc.Leop 
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ERE is one instance where art 

proved stronger than the law, and 
a man was saved from hanging because 
his fellow citizens liked his fiddling— 
and had no other fiddler. 

It appears from the documents of the 
case that in 1857, in the fair town of 
Monterey, one Anastasia Jesus grew a 
little careless with his knife and killed 
a fellow citizen, an Indian. 

He was convicted of the crime of 
murder and sentenced by the District 
Court of the County of Monterey to be 
hanged on the twelfth day of February, 
1858. 

Now Anastasia Jesus, a youth who 
had come to Monterey before the dis- 
covery of gold, had the gift of drawing 
from his fiddle the sweetest music of 
Spain and Mexico. At the fandangoes 
where the elite of Monterey and the 
American officers gathered, it was the 
music of Anastasia’s fiddle that added 
zest to the evening. He grew to be a 
part of Monterey and was beloved by 
the people. It is not to be wondered at 
that there was consternation in Mon- 
terey, for the sheriff had an order from 
the Governor, John B. Weller, of the 


State of California to hang Anastasia — 


Jesus on the fifth of March and the 
time was drawing near. 
“The beloved Anastasia Jesus hung?” 


Save the Fiddler 


By JULIETTE Mowron Hoop 


No, por Dios, it could not and should 
not be. Why, Anastasia was the only 
fiddler in Monterey! Who would play 
for the fandangoes and the merry 
makings ? 

The leading citizens of Monterey 
proceeded to Colton Hall—the attor- 
neys, physicians, merchants, officers, even 
the cobbler and the undertaker, all bent 
on saving the Fiddler of Monterey. 
They discussed various ways and finally 
decided to save their beloved fiddler by 
drafting the following document to be 
sent to the Governor. 

Monterey, February 13, 1858. 
To The Governor: 

Learning with regret that the sheriff 
of this county has an order from the 
Governor to hang Anastasia Jesus on 
the fifth of March ‘prox. we take this 
mode to recommend him to mercy. 

We have no doubt that Jesus de- 
served hanging a little years since but 
as he is not yet PROVED guilty and 
especially as he is the only fiddler we 
have in town and this loss would impair 
the zest of the Fandangoes we suggest 
that for the present he be allowed to go 
without delay. 

We desire to see the laws respected 
and as, (to parodize a little), 

‘No fellow feels the halter draw 

with good opinion of the law’, 
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we might urge his hanging as a proceed- 
ing as likely to bring the law into dis- 
repute, and so suggest his release, and 
that in a legal way, Jesus shall be pro- 
moted to the honors of a suspension. 

We are, etc.: 

A. Basset, S. Conover, D. C. Callag- 
han, G. F. X. Pennebacker, John B. 
Phillips, Nelson Webb, Aaron Lyons, B. 
Goldman, S. Beeman, R. S. Carlisle, J. 
P. Sargent, J. C. Wilson, John Wal- 
lace, (cobbler), Ihoshe Maria Roma, 
Francisco Ygnacio, J. D. Robinson, 
Abima el Abrego, Sam P. Hall, Fen- 
eral Pulaski, S. Haley, Milton Little 
(Gen. Mdse., later County Treasurer), 
Victor Kensay, H. D. Blankman (Atty. 
at Law), J. D. Callaghan (Physician 
and Apothecary), George Hayden (Un- 
dertaker), Andrew Watson, Jacob 
Krampter, John W. Laird, James W. 
Finch (Mfg.), G. M. Bird, Chas. G. 
Harron, Thos. Thorne (M. D.), Os- 
car Davis, Andrew Wessler, D. R. 
Ashley, J. W.Baird.” : 

The Governor presented the message 
of the citizens to the Senate, and the 
document was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The “Fiddler of Monterey’ was 
‘promoted to the honor of a suspension’ 
and the music of his fiddle continued to 

enliven the fandangoes and the fiestas. 


The Redwoods 


By O. O. HIEsTAND 


OW MANY centuries have rolled 

away since the breeze of some far- 
off spring wafted those winged seeds 
from which the world’s greatest trees 
have sprung? 

Multitudes of people have moved 
over the earth and have sunk into ob- 
livion. The suns of unknown centuries 
have risen and set upon their branches. 

Still they stand serene in their har- 
monious repose—still they cast the same 
line of purple shadow across the moun- 
tains, all unmindful of Caesar’s con- 
quests or the rise and fall of empires. 

Druids built their altars beneath aged 
oaks. Famous documents were signed, 
great speeches delivered beneath the 


branches of trees. But none have looked 
down on so many changes, nor do any 
open chapters into the centuries, as do 
the redwoods of California. 


Steeped in autumn’s sun-glow, the 


trees seem robed in golden exhalations, 
dim as half remembered dreams. Who- 
ever enters this mighty cathedral of 
nature becomes a pilgrim unawares, for 
everywhere about him rise columns in 
unassuming majesty. Ihe dreamy for- 
est aisles are hushed and tranquil and 
their quiet lulls the senses like an en- 
chantment. Over all the cathedral 
broods an atmosphere of rest, of calm, 
of peace. The ceaseless yearning and 
longing that lies in all hearts is quieted 


here. The wanderer into the trees be- 
comes a dreamer of dreams. He is con- 
scious of a revelation whispered through 
all the burnished needles. He hears 
songs from a far antiquity. How small 
suddenly seem customs, cares, petty 
bickerings for wealth and power. 

As twilight deepens the redwoods 
loom colossal in their shadowy grandeur. 
Of a sudden, from a dimly lighted choir 
loft floats the etherial notes of the her- 
mit thrush. It seems as if the spirit of 
the trees has spoken. In the song is the 
faint, far-away spirit music of moun- 
tain echoes, the large serenity of evening 
skies, the prayers, hopes and longings of 
all nature. 
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By Tuos. D. LANDELS 


At last! The great discovery was 
made! The patient toil and study of 
years had met their reward. I sat down 
in my laboratory almost stupified with 
the sense of what. I had accomplished— 
of all that it meant for the world. I 
had made the most astounding, the most 
important discovery of the twentieth 
century—one which would couple my 
name with those of Newton, Faraday, 
Edison, as one of the great scientific 
benefactors of the race. 

I gazed at the tiny apparatus on my 
table, and apostrophised it in no meas- 
ured terms. It would revolutionize psy- 
chology and all the kindred sciences. It 
would usher in the dawn of a new era 
of human progress. It would transform 
in every detail men’s daily life. 

The truth is I had just perfected an 
instrument compared with which the 
telephone is a mere nothing—an instru- 
ment enabling one to read in an instant 
the thoughts which are passing in the 
brains of other people. I had long before 
discovered that thinking produces char- 
acteristic vibrations in the ether, as well 
as within the brain, so that from every 
active brain such vibrations radiate in all 
directions, as light does from a candle. 
To these vibrations I gave the name of 
thought-force, and I had no doubt that 
in its unsuspected presence was to be 
found the true explanation of some of 
the most remarkable phenomena of so- 
called thought reading and telepathy. 
I next set myself to discover some sub- 
stance which was specially susceptible to 
this thought-force, and which might 
- therefore be used as a means of trans- 
mitting it from one point to another. 

One day, while making some very un- 
usual combinations of rare metals, I suc- 
ceeded in fusing into a homogeneous 
mass a very finely adjusted mixture of 
five of these metals. I observed that the 
new product possessed some remarkable 
Properties. Its temperature and even its 
color were liable to the most unexpected 
and unaccountable variations. This led 
me to examine in and experiment with 
it more carefully; and what was my 
Joy to discover at last that it was the 
very substance of which I had so long 
een in search. It was susceptible to the 
most delicate impact of thought-force, 
and responded with the minutest accur- 
acy to every variation in that force. 


It now occurred to me that in the 


Practical development of my discovery 
might adopt the principle of wireless 


telegraphy; and after several months 
more of tedious experiment, I succeeded 
at length in constructing an instrument, 
admirably adapted for general use, by 
means of which I could follow the 
thought of any man or woman within 
a radius of 200 yards. It consisted of 
a small, slightly concave disc, no bigger 
than a large breast pin, and intended 
to be worn as such, attached by almost 
invisible wires to two tiny plates of the 
same material, which were securely fas- 
tened and immediately behind the ears. 
The wearer of this instrument, by turn- 
ing the disc upon the head of any other 
person, would immediately become cog- 
nizant of that person’s thoughts. I first 
of all tried the effect of it upon myself, 
and the result was certainly startling. 
I fixed the disc on the wall and stood in 
front of it, with the two plates in posi- 
tion behind my ears; and surely enough, 
my though as it entered my mind was 
immediately given back to me again, so 
that there was a kind of double stream 
of identical consciousness passing through 
the brain. It was a most extraordinary 


experience, to find one’s own thought — 


thus returning as something foreign 
from without, accurately duplicated in 
every detail. | 

Next day in my laboratory I tested 
my apparatus and adjusted it properly. 
At breakfast I was in the best of spirits. 
As I entered the breakfast room, my 
wife was already seated at the table with 
her back towards me. The little disc of 
my instrument (which now served me 
as a breast pin) was turned full on her 
head; and heavens! what a startling eye- 
opener was in store for me! 

“What an aggravating old fellow 
John is’—I could follow her thoughts 
as clearly as if they had been my own— 
“always stewing away in that horrid 
hole of his, experimenting as he calls it, 
and filling the house with atrocious 
stinks. Why can’t he be like other men? 
He’s becoming more like a bear every 
day, and seldom has a civil word for 
anybody. I really can’t stand it much 


longer. He’s making me old before my 


time.” 

I had entered the room with a smile 
on my face, but I’m afraid I looked 
glum enough by the time I was seated 
opposite my wife. She was looking at me 
critically, and the train of her thought 
continued: “I wish he was more like 
young Smart. He’s always so chatty 
and agreeable. It’s quite a treat when 
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he comes to see us- Oh 
John, why did I ever 
marry you? But I sup- 
pose I must make the best 
of you now, you poor old 
dear. I must get round 
him goday anyway and 
put him in good humor; 
for I need a new coat, 
and I want him to buy me that sweet 
little hat I saw in the milliner’s yester- 
day.” 

“John, dear,” she began, but just at 
that moment the servant entered behind 
her with the bacon. I had leaned back 
in my chair and unintentionally focused 
her cerebrum as she came forward. I 
got another shock. 

“Bah, the ugly old creature,’ she was 
thinking. “He looks sulkier than ever 
this morning. How I would like to give 
him a good hard slap on his bald patch, 
and wake him up a bit.” And all the 
time the brazen hussey was smiling 
sweetly, and saying in the moet pleas- 
ant voice: “Good morning, Sir.” 

My feelings can be better imagined 
than described. I felt sick; and I sup- 
pose [I must have looked so, for my 
wife asked in some concern: “Are you 
not feeling well, John?” 

I answered that I was not, and that 
she must excuse ‘my not taking any 
breakfast; and leaving the room precipi- 
tately, I seized my hat and rushed out 
into the street, feeling that I should 
choke unless I got some fresh air. I had 
not gone many steps, my whole mind 
in a whirl of conflicting emotions, when 
who should I spy swaggering down the 
street but Tom Smart himself, the young 
fellow with whom my wife had com- 
pared me so much to my disadvantage. 

This steadied me at once, and I fo- 
cused his head, feeling even in the midst 
of my anger, something of the keen joy 
of the sportsman. He was thinking at 
first of some ballet-girl he had seen 
at the Opera the night before; but as 
soon as he caught sight of me, the cur- 
rent of his thought changed. “Why, 
here’s old Monkey-face,” (that was evi- 
dently the polite nickname by which he 
was accustomed to speak of me, although 
he always professed the warmest friend- 
ship). “What a funny figure he does 
cut! I think I’ll look in and see him 
this evening. I can’t stand his everlast- 
ing gas—shop, shop, shop, all night long; 
but a chat with his pretty little wife 
more than compensates for the inflic- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile he had got close to me, 
and holding out his hand said in a most 
affable tone, “Good morning Mr. 
Snooks ; so glad to see you. Will you be 
at home this evening? I am thinking of 
looking in to enjoy a crack with you.” 

I glared straight into his eyes like a 
wild beast, and snapping out, “No, Sir, 


ee 
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I shall not,” passed on without touch- 
ing his proffered hand. His jaw drop- 

ped a little, and for a moment he stood 
seiitind As he moved away I turned 
and focussed him again, and I couldn’t 
help laughing bitterly to myself as I 
found him thinking, “What a beastly 
little cur! D n him! I’m afraid I 
can’t call again at his house after such 
a cut. I wonder what can have come 
over him?” 

I turned down the next street to- 
wards the Town-hall, and there, a short 
distance in front of me, waddling along 
(for he was very short and fat) was one 
of our city fathers, Alderman Stout, who 
had twice worn the civic crown. His 
mind seemed an absolute blank, for I 
could distinguish nothing but a kind of 
dull buzzing. This gradually shaped it- 
self into a medley of thoughts of which 
I could make neither head nor tail. 
Suddenly, on catching sight of a but- 
cher’s shop across the way, his brain 
awakened, “Oh, what delicious lamb 
that was we had at the Corporation din- 
ner last night! How I wish I had taken 
a third helping! And those Duchess 
pears! The old glutton next to me ate 
so fast I was only able to procure three 
of them. But never mind. There are 
three more dinners this week, and a 
breakfast this morning; and all at the 
ratepayer’s expenses, ha, ha!’ Then fol- 
lowed another long blank, broken at last 
by the appearance in the distance of two 
more councillors. 

“TI hope I shall be able to talk over 
Brown and Jevons. As for Green, I 
have him under my thumb; and if he 
shows signs of being disagreeable, I’ll 
threaten to expose his little game. If I 
can induce the Corporation to buy that 
piece of ground for $3,000 it will be 
a clear $2,000 in my pocket. Let me 
see, that would be the fourth little 
transaction this year. Well, what’s the 
use of being an Alderman, if you can’t 
make something out of it?” 

Now Alderman Stout, let me say, 
was a highly respected citizen, with a 
reputation for being a zealous advocate 
of all town improvements and a great 
philanthropist withal. I was on the 
point of taking him roughly by the shoul- 
der and telling him what I thought of 
him in language more plain than polite, 
when happily I recollected myself just 
in time, and passed by with a simple 
“Good morning.” 

A short distance further on, a dirty 
little street urchin turned out of a side 
alley. Out of mere curiosity, I focussed 
his brain-pan. 

“Hello,” he was thinking, “ ’ere’s old 
Guy Fawks come before ’is time! What 
a mug on him! and what pins! I wonder 
if ’e’s escaped out of a museum ?”’ 

As soon as he was past me he turned 


and shouted, “Go ’long, yo’ old scare- 
crow. Does yer mother know you're 
out? Take yer mug to yer uncle’s, and 
you ll get two quid on it as a curiosity!” 

My heart warmed to that boy. I 
turned and tossed him a quarter, say- 
ing, ““There, my lad, take that. You’re 
a good, honest boy. You at any rate, say 
what you think.” 

He looked almost amazed and picked 
up the quarter, with a “Thank’ee, Sir,” 
and as I turned away he was thinking: 
“°E’s not such a bad ol’ bloke after all. 
Sorry I was so beastly rude to ’im.” 

I ‘felt so completely upset with the 
experiences of the morning that I de- 
termined to pay a visit to my friend 
Phipson, the bookseller. He was an old 
acquaintance, with whom I did a con- 
siderable business—indeed, I must have 
been one of his best customers, for I or- 
dered all of my books through him. It 
was my custom once or twice a week 
to drop into his shop to have a chat 
about the newest books or the last scien- 
tific discovery. 

“He, at any rate,” I thought,” will be 
glad to see me.’ 

Accordingly, I made my way to his 
shop, and as I entered the door, found 
him as usual bland and smiling. I paused 
for a moment on the threshold to allow 
myself the pleasure of reading his kindly 
thoughts and his pleased surprise at see- 
ing me so much earlier than usual. Im- 
agine the almost uncontrollable anger 
that swept over me when I found him 
thinking thus: ‘Oh horrors! Here’s 
Snooks already! A nice hour to come, 
indeed! What an eternal bore the fel- 
low is! Why can’t he mind his own 
business and not come wasting my pre- 
cious time? A plague on him! I hope 
the old fool will clear out quickly to- 
day.” 

I walked straight up to him, and nei- 
ther hearing nor heeding his cheery 
“Good-day, my friend,” I snarled in his 
face, “Yes, Mr. Phipson, the old fool 
will. clear out quickly today, and will 
take precious good care never to trouble 
you again either with his presence or his 
custom, Mr. Phipson.” 

I don’t know what effect this explo- 
sion had on him, for I flung out of the 
shop in such a state of fury and excite- 
ment that I could no longer properly 
control myself. 


But the worst was yet to come. As 
ill luck would have it, just outside the 
shop I almost ran up against that im- 
portant personage, Canon Worldiman, 
an ecclesiastic who has the oversight of 
the spiritual affairs of our parish, and 


who is the pet and idol of his lady par- | 


ishoners. For my part, I never took to 
him. He always looked to well-fed and 
too unctuous for my liking. He had 
just met pretty little Miss Perkins, the 


Overland Monthly 


daintiest belle in the parish, and was 
talking to her about some mother’s meet- 
ing or other. I didn’t quite like the 
look in his eye, and forthwith focussed 
his broad, well-shaved face. His 
thoughts ran something like this: 

“What a little darling she is! What 
eyes! What lips! What a perfect figure! 
Oh, how I would like to put my arm 
around her, and snatch a kiss!” 

I could stand no more. The over- 
Strained state of my nerves is my only 
excuse for what followed. I strode up 
to the astonished Canon, and thundered 

ut: “You old reprobate! You whited 
sepulchre! May you never have the af- 
frontery to enter your pulpit again, or 
set yourself up as the spiritual advisor 
of your flock! Before this day is much 
older, I will let your wife know what 
manner of man you are, and the whole 
parish shall ring with it.” 

Miss Perkins screamed, and the poor 
Canon reeled as if he had been struck, 
and turning first red, then white, called 
out, “Police! Police! Help! Help!” 


Happily for me, there were no police- 
men handy, and before anyone could in- 
terfere I had turned down a side street 
and was making my way as fast as | 
could to the open country, in order that 
there in the solitude I might collect my 
scattered wits and think over the events 
of the morning. 


As I walked through the quiet lanes, 
with the cool, fresh air breathing on my 
fevered brow, my spirits began to re- 
vive. The ludicrous side of it all struck 
me so forcibly that despite my bitter dis- 
appointment and chagrin, I couldn't 
help bursting out laughing. It was really 
too funny, too absurd. In two brief 
hours what had my wonderful discov- 
ery done for me? It had lost me my 
breakfast—had taught me that my wife 
was a much cleverer woman than I had 
ever given her credit for being, had 
brought to a premature close at least 
three of my friendships—had destroyed 
my respect for one of my leading fel- 
low-citizens—and had led me to commit 
a public outrage on an esteemed digni- 
tary of the church, an escapade which 
might yet lead to very unpleasant con- 
sequences. The more I thought of it, 
the more clearly did I realize that the 
discovery of which I had been so over- 
whelmingly proud, instead of being 4 
blessing to the race, would prove an 
unmitigated curse—that if I published it 
to the world, instead of being hailed as 
a public benefactor, I should probably 
have my name handed down to the ex- 
ecration of posterity as the destroyer of 
all social ties. At length I turned home- 
wards again, a wiser and sadder man, 
painfully convinced of the truth of the 
old saying: “Where ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise.” 
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SHAPES THAT PASS—By Julian Haw- 


thorne. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HIS is a fascinating book of memoirs by 
the dean of American authors. On the 
first page he says, “The lucky and likeable 
child is the one who has an insatiable appe- 


tite for the whole world, takes it as it comes, 


is curious and delighted, but never thought- 
ful.” 

This well describes the whole book, except 
the last phrase, because Mr. Hawthorne is 
exceedingly thoughtful, and he makes keen 
observations upon men and manners. Not 
many men alive today could say the follow- 
ing: “I came ashore at Liverpool seventy- 
four years ago, and lived in England (with 
some considerable intervals) till 1882.” And 
he continues, “I hope to return there some 
day, whence my fore fathers emigrated three 
centuries ago.” 

We are given an account of the dancing 
master from whom Hawthorne took lessons, 
when a boy: 


“On ordinary occasions he was merely in- 


imitable, but on exhibition days, when he 
marched round the hall leading the proces- 
sion of his pupils, he surpassed mortal be- 
lief—lustrous evening dress, satin-faced and 
embroidered, ruffled cambric shirtfront, dia- 
mond sleeve-links, a military stripe down 
his trousers, pumps proud to reveal the high- 
arched instep .... above all this the stately 
head coiled over with perfumed locks and 
the curled, Macassared beard.” 


The description which Hawthorne gives 
of the time that Joaquin Miller fooled the 
members of the Savage Club in London will 
interest all Californians. “The Savages” 
were men who hated all affectation and 
dandyism. One day as they were sitting and 
smoking in the club-room, there entered a 
typical London ‘swell’ who twirled an ebony 
cane and seated himself on a chair, but 
not until he had carefully dusted off the 
seat with his monogrammed handkerchief. 
After looking around the room in a haughty 
manner he said to the waiter, ‘A whiskey 
and soda!” And Hawthorne remarks, 
Such conduct was infuriating to the nor- 
mal Savage. The waiter was disconcerted, 
but he finally stammered out that it wasn’t 
the custom to serve things to uninvited 
guests. The stranger then ‘fixed an insolent 
monocle in his eye’ and suddenly burst into 
a shout of laughter. It was Joaquin Miller 


en ‘Boys, I guess the drinks are on 


Hawthorne tells another amusing incident 
about the first Pullman that was introduced 
to England about 1875. Being accustomed 
to side-entrance cars, an English club man 
got in one through the window, and emerg- 
ing a few minutes later, he exclaimed to a 
Porter who had just come from America: 


I say, j 
here>” y, guard, how does a fellow get in 


aa which the guard replied, “If you’ve got 
nas you go in by the door; but if you’re 
arned fool, I’ll fetch a step ladder and 


shove you in through the skylight.” 

Several stories are also told about the 
editor Henry Labouchere. One day an ex- 
ceedingly pompous individual came into his 
office, and Labouchere said without looking 
up, “Please take two seats!” 

And the author is not afraid to criticise 
American customs when he thinks they need 
improvement. He has just been talking 
about the practice in England of everyone 
engaging in athletic pursuits. 

‘We breed ‘teams’ and ‘champions’ in 
abundance; but that is a different thing. It 
tends to debilitate rather than to improve 
the average stamina and vigor of the peo- 
ple.” It is indeed true that perhaps the ma- 
jority of Americans take their exercise vi- 
cariously! 

Mr. Hawthorne has given us a charming, 
stimulating, and instructive book of mem- 
oirs. On almost every page—and there are 
three hundred and sixty altogether—he in- 
troduces us to some vivid personality, made 
even more vivid by his matchless style, and 
like the characters in Dickens, once having 
met them, they remain with us for always. 

CyrRIL CLEMENS. 
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THE MODERN CLUB WOMAN—Oficial 
monthly publication of the San Diego 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Harwood Hoyt Fawcett, Publisher, 505- 
506 Spreckels Theater Bldg., San Diego, 
California. 


BY FAR the smartest- publication in the 
list of official club organs issued by 


women on the Pacific Coast is the “Modern 


Club Woman” of the San Diego Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It represents the latest 
and best methods in format and is very well 
edited. The cover page each month is a 
colorful modern art creation depicting some 
phase of feminine activity. It is always up 
to the minute in treatment, but withal mod- 
est and full of distinctive charm. Mrs. Mary 
Beulah Stelye is the editor and she is a 
prominent member of San Diego Branch, 
League of American Pen Women. Mrs. 
Stelye not only knows how to write but she 
shows a fine discriminating taste in the 
makeup of the magazine as well as in the 
selection of its contents. The illustrations are 
many and of great variety of subjects. 


FronA EuNIcCE WAIT COLBURN. 


FABULOUS NEW ORLEANS. By Lyle Saxon. 
Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. The Century 
Company. 330 pp. Price, $5.00. 

Cotorapo. By William MacLeod Raine. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 316 pp. 

SEIGNEURS OF LA SAULAYE. Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers of New France Two Centuries 
Ago. By Johnston Abbot. The Macmillan 
Company, 380 pp. Price, $2.50. 

On My Way. Being the Book of Art 
Young in Text and Picture. Horace Live- 
right. 303 pp. $4.00. 
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THE DIARY OF DOSTOYEVSKY’S 
WIFE—Macmillan and Co., New York. 


HE DIARY OF DOSTOYEVSKY’S 

WIFE, probably the most significant 
document of literary interest brought out by 
an American firm this year, deals with the 
four-months period the Dostoyevskys spent 
in exile. The great Russian writer, though 
holding the mildest of political views, was 
never looked upon with favor by the impe- 
rial officials, and throughout his life he was 
constantly under suspicion. It chanced that 
shortly after a marriage to his beautiful 
and gifted secretary, financial matters hav- 
ing come to a sad pass, for Dostoyevsky 
was always inclined to be improvident 
where money was concerned, and the menace 
of officialdom having taken on for a moment 
a darker aspect than usual, he was forced 
to break the tranquility and delightful soli- 
tude of homelife, bid secret farewells to 
friends and relatives, and slip quietly across 
the border into Germany. Mme Dostoyevsky 
heroically accompanied him. From Germany 
they made their way into Switzerland where 
they remained until it was safe for them to 
return, which, happily, was not a long time 
in coming. 

During this time, partly to keep up her 
shorthand, partly to make some permanent 
and intimate study of the great man, partly 
to secure a treasure-house of tumultuous, 
delightful, incoherent memories which would 
otherwise slip during the passage of time, 
Mme. Dostoyevsky wrote down a day to 
day, minute to minute account of their expe- 
riences. She made notes of the rooms, the 
hotels, lodgings, servants, people she met, 
concerts attended. Nothing is too trivial to 
escape her notice. Without dramatizing it, 
she put down a first hand record of her 
husbands losing struggle with his passion to 
gamble. She reveals the intimacies of their 
love-life with a candor which has kept the 
book out of the book market for some time. 
Unconsciously she achieved a book which 
places her in that narrow field with Boswell 
and Pepys as one of the supreme commen- 
tators on humanity. In it we come face to 
face with the terrible reality that even the 
great are men, not gods; that they suffer as 
all men must suffer, that they live through 
the same sordid scenes, meeting them largely 
in the same sordid manner. There is no 
other way. 

More than this, the “Diary” is a great 
feminine document. In itself it would be 
interesting no matter who wrote it. At 
times, contrasting with Dostoyevsky’s moods, 
fits of anger, and bad temper with the kind- 
ness and tact with which she met adversity, 
one is led to suspect that Mme. Dostyev- 
sky, though not the greater genius was by 
far the greater individual. The world has 
been waiting a long time for such a study 
of genius by genius. It owes much to Mme. 
Dostoyevsky. It is unfortunate that the book 
has had to come to us from the German 
instead of through the original Russian. 

CHARLES HILTON. 
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* 58 HOURS TO CHICAGO 
Moon Magic 


(Continued from Page 206) 


roofed shelter. Railway authorities ad- 
vised him to advance the necessary cash 
to the wealthy New Yorker. T. W. 
sighed in vast relief when his hands 
were filled with silver and currency. 
Cordova was a town of few inhabitants, 
but it did boast one general store, in 
which T. W. found adequate if hetero- 
geneous necessities. He dared not look 
at himself in the cheap mirror of the 
store lest he lose courage td go on. 

He handed the youth a ten-dollar bill 
and gave him another for old Jose, 
wondering at the same time if the old 
man would ever see it. The train 
whistled from a distance. The station- 
master signaled it to stop. TIT. W. 
bounded over the railing of the obser- 
vation platform with the agility of a 
greyhound released from a leash. The 
whistle gave forth a nerve-splitting high 
C, and the coaches bumped into each 
other, one after the other. 

T. W. stood on the back platform. 
Suddenly his mouth was agape and his 


up heavy loads of baggage everywhere. 

Suddenly T. W.’s hand halted in 
mid-air as he raised it to mop his brow. 
He heard someone laugh the same delli- 
cious low laugh he had heard in only 
one place on earth. His mind raced back 
to a moonlit patio surrounded by limit- 
less desert and far-away hills. He 
breathed again the perfume that made 
his head swim dizzily and his: knees 
weaken beneath him. 

The group at the desk dispersed and 
he saw a small figure in white link 


arms with a girl in blue and walk to- 


ward the elevator. The girl in white 
turned to look at the clock above the 
desk, and T. W. no longer doubted his 
surmises. He grabbed his key and took 
long strides toward the elevator. He 
crowded in with the others and they 
shot upward. 

“Your floor, sir,” announced the boy 
as they stopped at the third. 

Ahead of him he saw the little figure 
in white still linked with the one in 


AF aster 
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—and a New Train 
On June 9 the famous ‘‘Over- 
land Limited” cuts its schedule 
to 58 hours. This third cut in 
less than two years makes a 
total reduction in time of 10 


Limited” 


arms hung at his sides like limp sails in blue going down his corridor. He heard hours. 
a calm. He was looking at the lad who their voices as his noiseless footsteps fol- East or west bound the run- P 
had driven him to Cordova in his wreck lowed them. Scraps of sentences wove ning time is the same. Closer ni 
of a Ford and now stood on the station themselves together and dropped mean- ae Sty pet aeege — be 
platform. His hat was off and he was _ ingly into his ears. The new “Overland Limited” fe 
waving it. His hair, loosened and shook = “Cordova—Jose—Marie—” he heard leaves San Francisco at 9:40 Co 
out, was bobbed in a manner unmistak- her say in an unmistakably American p.m. daily; arrives Chicago de 
ably feminine. The laughter in his eyes voice in which there was not even a 9:40 a.m. (thitd day). West- fir 
and on his lips proved his masculinity a hint of Spanish accent. ““My old home- bound leaves Chicago 11:50 cl 
#H a.m. ; arrives San Francisco 7:50 
arce. He still wore the hideous clothes stead ranch, you know. Have to go p.m. Only two nights from Chi- tr 
of a peon, but waved a gorgeous red -down every so often, heat or no heat, cago; three nights from New er 
flower and called out in a voice of rich, to check up on my cactus bushes. You York. = pr 
girlish sweetness, ought to see the ancient Ford I drive tic 
Adios! around in when I’m there!”’ She laughed arid Chicago. This fine ba 
again her low laugh, the laugh that train goes forth truly in the gI 
The City Of The Angels was very could be so full of subtle suggestions. “Overland” tradition. 
hot, very noisy, very glaring to T. W. T. W. could have touched her sleeve San Francisco Limited” m 
when he got to his destination. Abso- with his hand at that moment. She June 9 will see the inaugu- pI 
lutely nothing would stand out to in- stopped at the door of her room while ration of her Ss te 
of another new, t 
terest him. He passed up Hollywood her companion unlocked it. In another train to Chicago: the ‘San Fran- Is 
without the flicker of an eyelash. moment she had gone inside and shut cisco Limited” 614% hour flyer. les 
He went to the theater and forgot the door. be a kr 
e ““Overland’s” former sched- 
| to watch the stage. He tried amusing Room 342. Right next to his! He ule; without extra fare. tr 
. himself at the near-by beaches and _ could have flung his hat into the air for Leave San Francisco 6 p. m. to 
found himself staring out at the blue joy. From his balcony that overhung a daily; arrive Chicago 9:15 a.m. la 
: sky-line where the ocean touched it in- patio in which a fountain splashed he Westbound leave Chicago 8:20 m 
stead of rushing into the surf. Even his _ could hear girlish voices in the room ad- — se cance bu 
. mone ir: a failed to enthrall him. joining. His lips curved into a smile of ‘Thus, with the “Gold Coast th 
g is condition so alarmed him that he contentment as they closed over the stem Limited” and “Pacific Limited,” 
7 consulted the hotel physician, fearing he of his pipe. He tilted his chair back Southern Pacific offers four th 
a might be ill. He had heard of people comfortably and put his feet upon the trains east daily over the his- an 
having walking typhoid and tuberculo- railing. As an obligato to his musing, 
i sis and not knowing it. laughter from Room 342 drifted across | re 
: The doctor was very courteous but the adjoining balconies to him and set Southern de 
: could not find any part of the mechan- his pulses tingling. Never had be known sel 
ism of T. W.’s husky physique out of such utter bliss. gee 
: gear. Then the sound of voices ceased. A Pacific ie 
< Late one afternoon, T. W. went door closed nearby. Out upon the twi- - 
7 across the lobby for his room key. He light air stole a fragrance of crushed F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Trf. Mgr. of 
stood waiting for a group of new arriv-_ lilacs. T. W. sat with an empty pipe San Francisco - 
ta) 


als to register. The porters were piling 
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ROBERT G. SPROUL 


By ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


To selection by the Board of Re- 
gents of Dr. Robert G. Sproul as 
President of the University of Califor- 
nia to succeed President W. W. Camp- 
bell on his retirement next year is, we 
feel, well considered. Mr. Sproul as 
comptroller and vice-president, has fully 
demonstrated his ability, not only as a 
financier and executive but as one of the 
clearest educational thinkers in the coun- 
try. He is forceful, of broad and tol- 
erant view, entirely open minded and 
progressive and of training and disposi- 
tion to accord full recognition of and 
balance to the many-sided activities of a 
great university. 

The older, more conservative ele- 
ment in university life places over em- 
phasis upon research and not enough on 
teaching. The function of a university 
is three fold: to carry on research stud- 
les, thus adding to the world’s store of 
knowledge, to produce scholars in the 
true sense of the word, and above all 
to be a real teaching institution. This 
latter function is now neglected, not 
merely at the University of California 
but in all institutions of higher learning 
the country over. 

Dr. Sproul, through his contact with 
the public school interests of the state 
and his legislative experience will appre- 
ciate the need for a proper co-ordina- 
tion of all educational units from kin- 
dergarten through the university. Him- 
self a graduate of California, of per- 
sonal popularity, of analytic mind and 
with no party prejudices or group bias, 
he will, without fear or favor, as one 
of the youngest university executives. be 
a fit leader of one of the most impor- 
tant educational centers in the world. 


A BAREFACED LIE 
(Continued from Page 210) 


he struggled for air for a minute, and 
recovering himself, went on: 

“The low-down siwash said he was 
coming down by Fish Point that day, 
and he heard some kind of a ruckus 


going on over by the river bank, and, 


looking over, what did we expect he 
saw? He said there was an old bear 
standing on a stump grunting and jab- 
bering away like he was the boss of 
tHings, and there was two more bears 
down on the bar a-packing a load of 
salmon on another bear what had a pack- 
saddle on, and two more bears still was 
catching salmon and carrying them up 
to the packyard; and there was a trail 
up the bank to a cache up on the hill. 


“Of course, everybody’s eyes bulged 
out, mine more than anybody’s. Of all 
the wild-eyed lies, how in the world 
could anybody expect a bear to throw a 
diamond or even a squaw hitch?” 


“Well, we all looked at each other 
just goggle-eyed. When old Josh Speaks 
had his whiskey about half down he 
snorted right out and got choked. And 
everybody began to pound each other on 
the back, and just gave him the horse 
laugh. 

“After we had quieted down some of 
the boys began to look at me in a funny 
way and snicker. And, of course, I went 
to my cabin and I ain’t been back 


since 


Boulder Bill’s face got redder and 
redder, and his voice rose to a mighty 
roar: “Of all the low-down, bare, bare,” 
His voice broke, and ended in a faint 
whisper, “‘bare-faced bear lies, pardner 
—bear-faced bear lies . . .” 


POET LAUREATE OF CANADA 
PASSES AWAY 


bec passing of Bliss Carmen brings 
universal regret to his scores of asso- 
ciate writer friends and admirers, and 
to his thousands of readers, not only in 
the United States and Canada, but 
throughout the world. Carmen was a 
nature lover. Two of his published 
books of poetry, “Songs of the Vaga- 
bond” and “Trees,” were among his 
finest collected writings. Many of his 
outdoor stories reflect his intimate 
knowledge of the woods and fields and 
the great wide spaces, particularly of 
the Canadian woods and lakes. He was 
a native of Canada, although at the 
time of his death he lived in New 
Canaan, Connecticut. A year ago Bliss 
Carmen was awarded the medal of the 
poet-laureate by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. | 
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Thousands 
of investors 


have read this 
Booklet.. 


Write for 
Second Edition 


~G-1030 


E first edition of our 

new booklet, “How to 
Invest Money,” was ex- 
hausted in a few brief 
weeks, so great was the 
demand. So we 
ve published a second 
edition. Write for it. It will 


| —help you solve your 
investment problem; 
—aid you to invest 
$1,000 or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large 
or small; 

—guide you away 


from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to anyone who has 
money to invest and is 
interested. Write today. 


Ask for Booklet G-1030. 


|S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Investment Securities . . Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 


79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Building, Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 


ew York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 
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1023 Phelan Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Camille’s ‘Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 
843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 


239 Post Street 


«San Francisco-~__ 


FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE 
SCHEME OF THINGS 
Have you found yourself drifting 


down the stream of life? Are valu- 
able years going by? Life is a system 


of well-established laws and princi- 


ples, each act decrees a certain result. 


These laws of life are fundamental, 


permanent. Learn to understand them, _ 


and you find yourself, © success 
and the fulfillment of your dreams. 
These simple metaphysical principles 
have been used by the Rosicrucian 
fraternity for centuries. Thousands of 
men and women have known success 
and happiness through the use of 
these principles. 


THE KEY 


The Rosicrucian fraternity will send 
without obligation to you, a book, 
“Light of Egypt,” explaining how 
you may learn to apply these digni- 

metaphysical principles in over- 
coming your daily problems. Merely 
address a request to: 


LIBRARIAN O. V. M. 
Amore Library San Jose, Calif. 
Rosicrucian Order 
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The Strange Interlude 


By STELLA WYNNE 


One almost feels like saying that 
“The Strange Interlude,” just played in 
San Francisco under the auspices of the 
New York Theater Guild, is the best of 
O’Neill’s plays. But there is nothing 
with which to compare it, for each of 
his plays is a tour de force, a new experi- 
ment in creating. 

“The Strange Interlude” is the new- 
est of O’Neill’s experiments in dramatic 
form. Instead of masks and true faces, 
as in the “Great God Brown,” he has 
his characters’ true thoughts expressed 
in “asides,” which the audience, but not 
the other actors, is supposed to hear. 
Giving both the true thoughts and the 
conventionally expressed thoughts of his 
characters makes the “Interlude” very 


long. O’Neill cuts this Gordian knot 


by breaking his play in two. The hiatus 
he presents to the audience for a dinner 
hour. 

The break comes after the fifth of the 
nine acts. Nina and young Dr. Edmund 
Darrell have just agreed that it is their 
biological duty to produce a_ healthy 
child. Nina cannot take the terrible 
risk of having an insane child by her 
husband, whose blood for generations 
has borne the taint of insanity. What 
audience would not rush back from din- 
ner to see the outcome of such an ex- 
periment in life? 

In its second half the play gathers 
great force. All the seemingly scattered 
acts of the characters in the first half 
tie themselves together, take vague and 
terrible form, march on inevitably to the 
catastrophe. 

In that end Nina who has had a hus- 
band, a lover, and a son, is left in the 
twilight of on-coming age with only 
“dear Charles’”—dear Charles who has 
always loved Nina strangely, delicately, 
passionately, but not sexually. It is the 
perfume of her soul rather than that of 
her body which intoxicates him. 

Viewed superficially, it might seem 
that O’Neill had created a very modern 
woman in Nina. Her acts seem suffici- 
ently latter-day. She wishes to give her- 
self to Gordon, her fiance, before he 
goes to war, but he “honorably” refuses; 
she gives herself promiscuously to the 
war-maimed in the hospital where she is 
a nurse; she takes unto herself a lover 
as well as a husband. 

But in spite of the facts, Nina is a 
very ancient and primitive type of wom- 
an. She is woman the propagator. She 
is the mother-woman above all else— 
not in any sweet, gentle, mid-Victorian 
sense, but in the savage and man-posses- 
sive sense that seems to be nature’s. 
When Gordon was killed in the war she 


regretted that she had no child of his 
as much as his death. 

Dr. Edmund Darrell was entirely 
right in saying that the cure for Nina’s 
pathological condition was to marry and 
have a child. Only his dosage was not 
great enough. Nina should have mar- 
ried and had ten children. Her nature 

,demanded this abundance of life. She 
~had no work, no interests of her own, 
none of those passions of the mind which 
nature seems inclined to bestow on mod- 
ern women with small families, and 
which enables them to keep a normal 
balance in this business of living, ex- 
tremely tricky at best. 

In one splendid scene Nina, sitting 
down quietly with her darning basket, 
looks at the three men grouped around 
her—Sam Evans, her husband; Dr. Dar- 
rell, her lover and the father of her 
son; Charles Marsden, who loves her— 
and speaks aloud her thought, 

“My three men... I feel their desires 
converge in me.” | 

Yet one feels that her age-deep satis- 
faction in the situation is not so much 
that of the sensual, or even of the ro- 
mantic woman rejoicing in many lovers, 
as that of the essentially biological wom- 
an, strong in the urge to populate the 
earth, and who is satisfied and at ease 


(Continued on Page 224) 


MARK TWAIN 


A BIOGRAPHY 
by 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


A* entirely new edition of this 

great book, about which 
William Lyon Phelps, who wrote 
the introduction, says, “It is the 
best biographical work ever writ- 
ten in America. No one can be 
said to possess the complete works 
of Mark Twain, who does not 
own a copy of this biography.” In 
three volumes, fully illustrated. 


$15.00 
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Modern Art and Women’s Dress 


(Continued from Page 204) 


the very latest dresses are seamless affairs 
caught at the shoulders, the waist or the 
hip to suit the individual, and look not 
unlike the Greek dresses of the classic 
period. So have the mores in regard to 
clothes changed in a few short years 
that to-day’s street dress would have been 
considered shocking as a bathing suit in 
the days when ladies fully clothed in 
gathered skirts reaching to the calves 
of the legs encased in black cotton stock- 
ings, stepped modestly into the ocean. 
As an actual matter of fact, our‘attitude 
toward sex is more moral today, because 
more normal. Any man not stone blind 
can see how lovely—or perhaps not 
quite so lovely—woman looks. His mind 
is no longer preoccupied with the mys- 
tery of what is concealed. | 

Today there are no ugly women, be- 
cause today we set up no preconceived 
idea of the beauty of woman. Each 
woman is beautiful as she succeeds in 
harmoniously expressing herself. The 
woman who is fat, (and often through 
no fault of her own), has as much right 
to consider herself beautiful as has her 
simmer- sister. But all feverish trying 
to find some sartorial magic, some ar- 
rangement of lines, that will conceal 
her fatness is folly. Instead of conceal- 
ing, she must proudly accept herself as 
she is. To the artist in design a woman 
is neither fat nor thin, neither crippled 
nor normal—she is a given space to be 
divided in such a way as to make a 
harmonious composition. 

A young girl, still in her teens, 
who weighed over two hundred pounds 
came to me. Her life was miserable, 
she suffered from an inferiority complex, 
she could get no clothes that looked 
right on her — yet she was by nature 
buoyant, healthy, gay-spirited. I advised 
heavy shoes, heavy stockings, a heavy 
tweed suit with great square pockets— 
an outfit such as a sister of Falstaff 
might have worn in her gay and vigor- 
ous youth. The girl looked right in it, 
for it was designed to express, not to 
hide her. She was happy again because 
she was harmoniously herself. 

Of course, all fat women have not the 
proper spirit to carry off such a costume. 
Lach woman, fat or lean, presents an 
individual problem to the creator in de- 
sign. As modern woman demands that 
her life be her own, so also she is de- 
manding that her clothes be her own. 

€ is reaching the point, too, where 
she sees the absurdity of accepting, willy- 
nilly, a fashion created in another 
Country, by a designer who has never 
seen her, who knows nothing of her 


daily life or the needs of her special 
environment. Every designer is con- 
sciously or unconsciously, affected by his 
surroundings and creates what will best 
harmonize with them. A woman if a 
Paris gown, intended for the Paris 
Opera House, cannot help looking 
subtly out of place at an opera in San 
Francisco. A woman’s dress should har- 
monize with the sunlight it is seen in, 
with her native air, with the very fog. 
Each community should be proud to 
create an art of its own, through the 
medium of its own artists. 


Today is a favored moment in history. 
Life is thrusting down its roots more 
deeply into reality and the new sap is 
rising. As a consequence, there is to- 
day another Renaissance in art, for art 
and life are always linked. The artists 
themselves are stepping out from their 
“ivory towers”. They no longer hold 
themselves delicately aloof from the 
coarsely useful. They are passionately 
at work bringing to expression — in 
paint, in stone, in skyscraper, in wom- 
an’s gown—that beauty which results 
when the lasting, the real, and the essen- 
tial in a thing is revealed. ‘That art 
which brings out the lasting and the 
essential in a thing is called Cubism. It 
is the opposite of Futurism which seeks 
a passing effect, the glow of a flashlight 
on an evanescent moment. 

Woman’s dress today is the result of 
Cubism in art. She is in harmony with 
the Renaissance in life and art. She 
seeks, through hgr clothes, to express the 
real, the natural and the lasting in her 
nature, rather than to strive for a mo- 
mentary effect. Her dresses might be 
said to be based on Euclid—nothing on 
them without a reason. 

Today we clothe not woman’s figure 
alone—but that which in previous gen- 
erations was considered non-existant— 
her mind. 


VAY VAY 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel ‘Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
- of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath ._..._.... $3 to $4 
245 rooms with ba 

For two persons. $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 


The Franco-Italian Dining 


Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 


and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice-President — Managing Director 
HOTEL 


ALEXANDRIA 


Los Angeles _ ..: 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
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The Comh or wtable- 


FORMER GUES 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the ag bom North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive ce, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and mple Rooms 00, 
$5,00, $7. and $8.00 
New One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
ee in as short a time as 20 
ays. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumat 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
‘ stating length and history 

of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 


- any kind of personal property. 


Why Be Without Hair? 


Why Have Dandruff? Why Have Fall- 
ing Hair? WE RESTORE HAIR ON 
ANY HEAD! We exterminate Dand- 

. We Stop Falling Hair. Call and 
let us explain our methods. 


H. M. COSS 
Specialist in Hair Growing 
217 Associated Realty Bidg. 
Sixth and Olive Streets Los Angeles 
Phone for Appointment 
BEacon 7242 
Residence Phone, Beacon 7242 
Office Phone, Tucker 8989 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


(Continued from Page 208) 


edge with vegetables, or freighted with 
rainbow masses of bloom for the flower 
market near the grand cathedral. 
Shining through the branches of 
water-beech and eucalyptus, the sun 
dapples the brown water with gold. The 
ripples kiss the walls of the houses at 
Santa Anita, the Venice of Mexico. A 
window opens; a nut-brown maid tosses 
a red geranium to the boatman. From a 
moored pleasure boat sounds the tinkle 
of a bandolin, keeping time to a love 
song. But what is this? Phut-phut- 


phut—gasoline launches! On the Viga! 


Truly, this is not Yesterday. | 

Perhaps a few historical side-lights 
would be in order. The waterway leads 
from the city to the great fresh water 
lakes, Xochimileo and Chalco. Be- 
tween these lakes and the salt lake, Tez- 
coco, rises the Hill of the Star, upon the 
summit of which a human sacrifice was 
offered by the Aztecs at the end of their 
cycle, in commemoration of the Festival 
of Fire. With the kindling of the new 
fire came couriers from north, south, 
east, and west, to light their torches at 
the flame that was to blaze on the altars 
of the Temples throughout the King- 
dom of Anahuac (Mexico). 


message: 


It is manifestly impossible for the 
stranger to get lost in Mexico City, un- 
less he tries to very hard. Nearly all the 
street cars in the city start from the 
Zocalo, which is centrally located, and 
return there. In the shadow of the ca- 
thedral—as has been said—is the Flow- 
er Market, seen at its best on Sunday, 
early in the morning. Here, one may 
buy the most beautiful flowers of the 
tropics—from milk-white magnolias to 
velvet-petaled roses, heavy with their 
own perfume—for a mere trifle, 
“‘Whatever you please to pay, sefior.’ 
The National Museum, half a square 
east of the cathedral and to the rear of 
the National Palace, is well worth a 
visit. Here the tourist sees the sacrificial 
stone of the Aztecs, upon which the 
blood of countless victims was spilled in 
sacrifice; the famous calendar stone, and 
many other things of equal interest. 
Near by the Museum is the Academy of 
San Carlos, where time may be spent 
very pleasantly in viewing the works of 
art there displayed. 

To those vacation-bound, this is my 
“The Mexico of Yesterday 
and Today awaits you! ‘Tomorrow is 
another day.’ ” 
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The Tax Commission 


(Continued from Page 211) 


cessitate abandoning the present simple 
method of taxing gross receipts, and 
levying two taxes in its place, both of 
which are difficult to administer. 


Personal Property Tax Should Be 
Abandoned 

HE COMMISSION has per- 

formed a real service in again point- 
ing out that we should abandon the 
attempt to tax intangibles and, in fact, 
Unfor- 
tunately, the report infers that such 
abandonment should be postponed until 
a tax on personal income is in operation. 
A constitutional provision of long stand- 
ing has authorized the legislature to tax 
incomes but it has wisely refused to do 
so. It will be unfortunate if the aboli- 
tion of the personal property tax must 
wait upon the adoption of an income 
tax. 

‘Taxes on personal property amount to 
only about 12 per cent of those levied on 
real estate, and if they were abolished, 
most of those who would pay higher 
taxes on realty would have benefitted 
from the abolition of the tax on person- 
ality so there would be little change in 


the distribution of the tax burden and 
a tremendous advance towards simplic- 
ity. There is no justification for contin- 
uing the attempt to tax jewelry, furni- 
ture, money, stock, bonds, credits, etc., 
when several generations of effort have 
proved that adequate enforcement is im- 
possible. The personal property tax is 
even more a tax upon honesty than is a 
tax on net income. 


Conclusion 

T WILL BE particularly unfortu- 

nate if the alleged emergency with 
respect to the taxation of banks should 
be used as a reason for rushing us into 
a fundamental change in our entire tax 
system. The total receipts from the 
tafation of banks is probably less than 
could be secured by a tax of half a cent 
on gasoline and it would be far better 
that the banks, or rather their custom- 
ers, should be relieved entirely than that 
the mass of taxpayers should be afflicted 
with a tax on income. 

Save for an elusive and somewhat 
bogus justice, the income tax is one of 
the worst taxes ever devised. It is, 0 
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Out West Magazine 


Charles Fletcher Lummis 


(Continued from Page 203) 


early type of. experiences. Springing 
from his bed, at midnight, he grasped 
his two, ready guns and attempted to 
drive from his room imagined invaders. 

The faithful nurse succeeded in quiet- 
ing him. Sinking into his old, worn 
chair he smoked his last cigarillo and, 
as the dawn came, crept back to bed. 

It was a kindly thing the publishers 
did in rushing a copy of the newly-pub- 
lished A Broncho Pegasus to him by 
air mail. Those of us who saw him 
fondle this beautiful volume, (so weak- 
ened were his eyes he could hardly see 
it), understood how he loved the work 
of his mind, just as he was pleased with 
the work of his hands. 

And then, three days before his pas- 
sing, came the acceptance for publica- 
tion of his Flowers of Our Lost Ro- 
mance. 

Charley Lummis’ life work was com- 
pleted. He went out in peace. There 
were a thousand encomiums, messages 
of condolence and grief: Burton J. 


Hendrick, executive of the National In- 


stitute of Art; Archer M. Huntington 
for the Hispanic Society; James -D. 
Phelan; Gutzon Borglum; William Al- 
len White; Bliss Carman; John Steven 
McGroarty, who delivered a high trib- 
ute; Lucretia del Valle Grady (Mrs. 
Henry Francis), who collaborated with 
Mr. Lummis in the rejuvenation work 
a old Missions; and many, many 
others. 


El Alisal Dedicated—A Shrine 


¥ WAS Joseph Scott of Los Angeles _ 


and the West who gave the final 
eulogy at the services at El Alisal: 

“The spirit within us is quickened as 
we are environed by the place our friend 


loved. This immortal shrine, which is. 


the work of his own hands, sheltered 
him during the nights when he worked 
unceasingly to preserve for all genera- 


tions the results of his scientific re- 
searches into the treasure lands of the 
Southwest. 

“For those of us who remain, his 
friends of many years, who have loved 
him, as well as for those who have had 
the privilege of his recent acquaintance- 
ship, let me urge the need of preserving 
his precious work and carrying on the 
ideals of his life by making this home, 
EI! Alisal, a shrine to attract the scholar, 


the student, and the lover of the finer 


things of life. Let us of California, 
where his heart has been all these years, 
publish in very truth, ‘He shall not be 


_ forgotten forevermore!’ 


“Tn research he opened up a new field. 
His was no bright, noon-day adventure, 
but in the silent watches of the night, 
through dusty tombs and in the remote 
fastness, far from the white civilization, 
he gathered. together piecemeal the 
threads of truth and wrought them into 
a cable of historical certainty that has 
become the admiration of scholars of 
the world. 

‘Therefore he is revered and respected 
far beyond the confines of this country. 
His name will live for his indomitable 
courage and intellectual verity. 

“This unique home, with the big syca- 
mores shading it from the sunlight, has 
been the scene of many social gatherings, 
which might be the envy of salons of 
the Old and New World. 

“He was of the Spartan mold in his 
attitude toward human suffering. With- 
out shrinking and without a trace of 
weakness he faced physical adversity. 
Charles Fletcher Lummis had walked 
with the Grim Reaper at his elbow dur- 
ing the last several months, yet master- 
ful and unafraid. | 

“His end came as he would have 


wished. Quietly in his sleep, the shadows 


thickened and darkness approached.”’ 


The Tax Commission’s 


Report 


(Continued from Page 222) 3 


necessity, inquisitorial, calls for arbi- 
trary assessment, is payable at incon- 
venient times, and the amounts due are 
arrived at only by elaborate and expen- 
sive computations. It has given rise to 
so much litigation that a whole new 
body of tax law has been developed, 
utterly incomprehensible to the layman. 
n this field, though ignorance on the 
part of the citizen will not excuse him, 
it will be presumed. When disputes 
arise, the tax payer must rely on the 
mediation of the high priests of accoun- 
high. and law, and their services come 


Our state governments in the future 
will undoubtedly rely more and more 
on consumption taxes. The rapid 
growth of taxes on gasoline, tobacco, 
and, to a less extent, on admission to 
amusements, has met with general ap- 
proval. These taxes are simple of ad- 
ministration, are paid at convenient 
times, give rise to no disputes, and are, 
in a sense, voluntary payments, paid only 
by those who can afford to pay them. 
They should fill a large place in the 
taxation of the future. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Tax Commission did 
not even consider them in its report. 
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The World Famous | 


L.4,<sador | 
Angeles 


Where you will enjoy in 
fullest measure 


California’s 
GloriousSummerDays 
Cool Enchanting 
Nights 
* -— 


MISS MARY GARDEN 


in one of a large number. of 
unsolicited comments by world 
famous celebrites, writes: 


“Why live elsewhere when 
the Ambassador, the most 


ir here” hotel in the world | 


Hotel. in the World 
more varied attrac- 
| tions—superb 27-acre park, 
> with miniature golf course, 

open-air plunge and tennis 1 
courts. Riding, hunting and ‘« 
all sports, including 18- 
hole Rancho Golf Club. ft | 
Motion picture theater and | 
35 smart shops within the ~ =| 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut | 


Grove for dancing nightly. 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
Write for Chef's Cook Book 


| 
of California recipes 
| 


| 
ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RATES 


= | 


MOON MAGIC 
(Continued from Page 218) 


still clinging to his lips. The patio trans- 


formed itself to another not unlike it, 
the moon, now full, rose over a distant 
house-top. He heard the soft humming 
of a haunting melody. Someone was 
plucking gently on a guitar, gradually 
slipping Spanish words into the song. 
In an instant T. W. leaped easily from 
his balcony to hers, saw her sway lightly 
toward him as he reached her side. He 
crushed her hands in both his own and 
looked deep into her eyes. 

“You lovely, lovely enchantress,” he 
murmured. “I never dreamed Fate could 
be so kind.” 
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—on business or pleasure, how 
few of us write as often ag we 
should. The pen’s drudgery no 
longer stands in the way. Any- 
one can learn to operate the 


Underwood Portable. 


Descriptions of scenery—news of 
business conditions—business re- 
ports and letters—all can be 


‘typed quickly and easily on the 


swift keys of the new Underwood 
Portable. 


Whether you travel by water or 
by land—in vehicle or on foot, 


.the new Underwood Portable 


will be a useful, ever ready com- 
panion. 


Underwood 


Standard & Portable Typewriters & Bookkeeping Machines 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Drviston of Underwood Ethott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N Y¥ 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World's Business” 


THE STRANGE INTERLUDE 
(Continued from Page 220) 


in seeing an abundance of material for 
her work about her. It is the attitude 
of one who has successfully garnered 
and is in no fear of shortage. 


Unfortunately, Nina, full of primi- 
tive abundance, meets not only modern 
economic conditions, which limit the 
number of children in the average home, 
but it is her special tragedy that she has 
picked for a husband (and she picks 
him not from love but from the desire 
for children!) a man she dare not have 
children by. She saves herself from the 
mental breakdown which threatened her 
girlhood by taking Dr. Darrell for a 
lover and making him the father of her 
child. She is saved to the extent that 
her instinct is not defeated. But neither 
is it wholly satisfied. A feast alone 
would have quelled her magnificent hun- 
ger—and she was served only one small] 
dish from the table of life. 


As a result, she concentrated with too 
much fury on her one child. In order 
to keep him for herself, she would, in 
her maternal frenzy of possession, have 
wrecked his life and that: of the girl 
he is going to marry: When he did mar- 
ry, when he flies off in his airplane with 
his bride, she feels as if the reality of 
her life as a woman is over. Henceforth 
she will “gently rot’ with “dear old 
Charlie,” the lover of her personality. 
If, instead of being her only child, young 
Gordon had been the eldest son of 
Nina’s brood, she would still have felt 
herself alive in every fiber. 


The tragedy of her life was that its 
fine volume could not flow into normal 
channels, fertilizing and making green 
the fields along its course, but was dam- 
med up, choked, and could only force 
its waters out in eccentric bursts and 
floods, doing as much damage as good. 
Nina is normal, primitive woman dis- 
torted by chance and accident, almost 
wrecking life in her frenzy to perform 
her appointed part in it. 

Nina, his latest heroine, is in some 
dark, subterranean way, analogous to 
O’Neill himself. He, the artist, strug- 
gling to create, understands Nina, the 
woman, struggling to create. She experi- 
ments with life through sex—she is 
wife, mistress, ideal lover, promiscuous 
lover, daughter, mother. She loves in 
all ways. She is loved in all ways. 
O’Neill, too, the splendid genius, ex- 
periments with art through all the dra- 
matic forms he can lay hands on. He is 
the artist in torture, seeking in a very 
frenzy of experimentation, that exact 
and beautiful form that will hold his 
creative thought . . . as Nina the wom- 
an seeks the perfect child of her creative 


Overland Monthly 


First Issue---June 


Poetry World 


Edited by Jeannette Chappell, Par. 
menia Migel, Gertrude White, Dorothy 
Quick and Carol Phyllis Schmid. 


Published monthly by Henry Harrison 
at 19 Stuyvesant Street, New York, and 
sold by subscription only at $3 a year 


POETRY WORLD will endeavor to represent the 


best in current poetry, stimulating articles and essays 
on poets and poetry, and reviews of new books of 
verse and on verse. 24 pages; 8x11 inches; printed 
in exquisite type: on deckle-edge laid paper; 2 col- 
umns to a page; unquestionably the largest monthly 


of its kind for the subscription price. 


$500 Poetry Contest 


2nd Prize: $150 
4th Prize: $50 


Ist Prize: $200 
3rd Prize: $100 


Conditions 


Contestants must be subscribers to POETRY 
WORLD. Subscriptions, $3 a year. Submit 
as many unpublished poems as you wish, 
typewritten, any length. Enclose stamped er- 
velope. The editors of POETRY WORLD 
will select all available poems; these will be 
published in the first 6 issues. The editors 
will choose the 4 best poems printed in the 
6 numbers; these will win the prizes. The 
publisher and editors will be ineligible for 
competition. Address, POETRY WORLD, 
19 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


| 


urge. He is looking for a place to house 
his genius as Nina is searching for her 
place in life. 

This age, with all its diversity, all its 
unsettledness—this transition age, at the 
same moment fiery and fluid, like the 
flow of a volcano, is what both the wom- 
an and the artist must face, must com 
quer or be conquered by. It is this age 
that they must pour, the one into the 
mold of life, the other into the mold 
of art. 
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Out West Magazine 


HOTEL 


San Francisco’s 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up-. 
stairs. Courteous” 
service. 


230 EddySt., nearTaylor 
San Francisco 


a> a 


minim 


Al 


One xe the hotels 


FACING UN TON SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Situated on San Francisco’s only down town 
Park—it is the hub around which business 
and social interests revolve. 


$4.00 Single (with bath) 


Rates from $6.00 Double (with bath) 


Dancing Every Evening 7:30 to 1 O’clock 
(Except Sunday) 
Henry Halstead and his Hotel 
St. Francis Dance Orchestra 


Garage within the Block 


James H. McCabe Management 
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SAN FRANCASCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 


Free Garage: 
Free Yellow Taxi 
17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 


The Heart of the City 


T. E. FARROW W. M. SELL, Jr. 


Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—-Double 
Twin Beds—34.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 


ROOSEVELT 


Jones at Eddy Street 
San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Radio connections in rooms 
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